The Devotion to the Holy Coat. 
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THE pilgrimage to the Holy Coat of Treves, of which the 
solemn Mass of exposition described in our last number was the 
opening ceremony, was destined to bring together thousands 
and tens of thousands of the faithful to do it homage. From 
every class of society, high and low, rich and poor, from the best 
families of Germany and France, from the army, from the various 
professions, from the ranks of men of commerce, of artisans, 
of mechanics, labourers, and peasants, the children of the 
Church have come to prove their faith and strengthen their 
devotion. The greater part of the pilgrims have necessarily 
been from the country round, from the diocese of Treves, 
from the Rhine provinces, from Alsace and Lorraine, from 
Belgium and Holland. But thousands are here from other 
lands, from France and Austria, from Italy and Switzerland, 
from England and Ireland, from across the ocean, where the 
Catholics of German birth cling with undying affection to the 
hallowed scenes and priceless relics of their dear fatherland. 

It is but right that the Seamless Robe which is the symbol 
of the Church’s unity should draw together her children from 
every quarter. Among those who have visited it have been 
no small number of Protestants drawn by curiosity to look 
upon a relic, the very antiquity of which gives to it a supreme 
interest. Like Him who wore it, it draws all men to it. 
In spite of the ravages of time and the natural process of 
decay from which it has not pleased God to exempt it, it 
still remains one continuous and unbroken whole. If no miracle 
has been worked to preserve it from falling into a thousand 
pieces, if the lapse of ages has rendered its material so friable 
that pieces fall away if it is roughly shaken, yet God has willed 
that the piety and reverence of the faithful should under His 
Providence take means to protect it from all destructive 
agencies, just as He has willed that the piety and reverence 
of the faithful should employ the natural means which have 
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protected His Church from being rent asunder by heresy or 
schism. The Seamless Robe lies before us now substantially 
the same as when it was worn by Jesus Christ Himself. The 
bright purple and gold covering that once hid it from view has 
crumbled away and left but only a few broken traces here and 
there; but the sacred relic itself still remains in its entirety, though 
here and there some little particles are wanting, and it may be 
some tiny portions have been purposely detached to be venerated 
elsewhere. Its very preservation is almost a miracle ; for when 
we come to review in details the various perils to which it has 
been subject, and gather such glimpses as we can of its history 
during the storms which swept over the Church of Treves, we 
shall see the finger of God by natural means supernaturally 
ensuring its preservation, keeping safe the relic which, next to 
the Holy Cross, may certainly be regarded as the most precious 
that the whole world contains. 

The stream of pilgrims began on the very day of its exposi- 
tion and has continued ever since. There is scarcely a Catholic 
town of northern and central Germany that has not sent its 
thousands to visit the Holy Coat. There is not a parish of the 
district far or near which has not come ex masse to pay its 
homage at its shrine. See this band of weary pilgrims arriving 
a few days after the exposition weary and footsore at the early 
dawn. They have come from the little town of Hermeskeil, 
more than twenty miles away across the mountains. They 
started from their homes the previous evening at 9 p.m., headed 
by their pastor, and have walked the livelong night on and on 
over hill and dale, arriving at Treves in time to join the first 
procession at 5.30 or 6 am. After a few hours’ repose they 
will start again on their return journey, happy in the thought 
that they have seen the garment that Jesus wore on His 
weary road to Calvary, and bearing with them rosaries and 
medals and relics which have touched the holy relic. Or again 
visit the railway station at 9 a.m., when one of the pilgrim 
trains comes in. Those who disembark have been travelling 
all the night long, seeking to get some little snatches of sleep 
on the “wagons” (for they do not deserve the name of 
carriages), which are reserved for the poorer pilgrims in the 
pilgrim train. A  penitential journey indeed, but one that 
not only girls and pious women undertake with joy, but boys 
and youths and stalwart men, giving up their day’s work and 
wages for the honour of beholding for one moment as they 
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pass by, the Sacred Robe from which virtue went forth of old 
to heal the sick and drive out the evil spirits. And here we 
may notice that the Prussian Government officials have shown 
themselves courteous and accommodating to a degree that 
has surprised the Catholics of Treves. Not only has the State 
railway run additional trains without number (our readers must 
remember that all the German railways are the property of the 
State and every railway porter a Government official), but in 
the city itself every facility has been afforded for the exposition. 
Prussian gendarmes on duty at the Cathedral and around it, 
police regulations adopted at the Bishop’s request to preserve 
order, every suggestion of the religious authorities readily and 
courteously carried out. Of course the pilgrimage has brought 
no small amount of money into the town, and it is the interest 
of the municipal authorities to make things pleasant as far 
as possible for the visitors. But even the military authorities 
have looked upon the pilgrimage with favourable eyes. On 
Tuesday, September 29, may be observed an unwonted throng 
of spectators awaiting a procession. Processions have become 
such continual occurrences that we wonder who it can be who 
attract such notice. Presently it approaches. Is it a procession 
or a regiment of soldiers? There is the priest as usual con- 
ducting it, but a military band immediately follows him, and 
long lines of soldiers walk behind. But listen! their music is 
sacred music. The soldiers are marching in military order, 
accompanied by their officers indeed, but with the recollection 
and devotion of a band of pilgrims. Pilgrims they are! soldier 
pilgrims! devout Catholic soldiers come to honour the holy relic, 
and to show that they are proud of their faith. The priest who 
conducts them is the garrison chaplain. They are on their way 
to the Cathedral, where they are received by the Provost, and, 
while a choir of soldiers, accompanied by the great organ, chant 
appropriate melodies, they defile in due order before the Holy 
Coat, to the great edification of the whole city and to their own 
spiritual benefit. God grant many such good Catholic soldiers 
to the ranks of the German army! 

It is on Sunday that the greatest number of pilgrims is 
to be found. The streets are crowded indeed, most of those 
whom we meet are peasants from the country or working 
people from the towns, who cannot leave their work save on the 
day of rest, especially as the harvest is being gathered in. One 
day, strolling across the hills far away, I find myself in a little 
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village, or rather group of houses, called Lorich. Looking 
out for some place of rest I accost a farmer's wife in front of 
a substantial inn which I imagine may combine hostelry with 
farm, and inquire whether there is any house in the village 
where I can get a glass of wine. No, there is none, only some 
ten houses in all. But presently she invites me in, and when I 
demur she insists in friendly fashion and shows me into a clean 
pleasant parlour where the master is drawing up some document, 
the contents of which I cannot attempt to guess. He rises, puts 
away his writing, and enters into friendly conversation so far as 
my limited vocabulary will allow. After some remarks on the 
weather and the harvest, he elicits that I am a stranger, and 
have come to see the Holy Coat. He has not seen it yet, 
but is going next Sunday. Presently his wife enters with a 
bottle of good red wine. Is it Moselwein? No, Aarwein, 
something altogether superior. We continue our conversa- 
tion about the Holy Coat. She tells me that she too will be in 
Treves on Sunday, and that, in fact, the whole village will go 
in procession (it is about an hour and a half’s walk), with Herr 
Tfarrer at their head. In that peaceful lonely spot there is no 
fear of thieves unless indeed a wolf should come down from the 
mountains to make free with lambs or goats, and the little group 
of houses will have scarce an inhabitant all through that Sunday 
afternoon. So it is throughout the “ Eifel,’ as the country is 
called which lies beyond the Moselle and behind the hills which 
skirt its stream. If the whole village or little town cannot be 
absent together, two processions are organized on two following 
Sundays, so that there may be none who do not make the pious 
pilgrimage. 

But what is the method of procedure in such a pilgrimage ? 
Every priest who intends to bring his flock to Treves, writes 
beforehand stating the day and hour when his flock will be 
there, and asking that some place may be appointed where 
they can assemble. He receives in reply all necessary parti- 
culars,and some church in the town is assigned him, whence 
the procession will start for the Cathedral. Sometimes it is 
St. Gangolph, sometimes the Liebfrauenkirche, sometimes 
St. Paulinus or St. Matthias, according to the direction from 
which they approach the city. Here they gather on the 
day and at the place arranged for, and have often to wait 
patiently for two or three hours before their turn to march to 
the Cathedral arrives. Meanwhile they provide themselves 
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with rosaries and medals, pictures and crucifixes, which are to 
touch the relic. In 1844, several miracles were wrought by 
pictures and objects which had touched it, and, as we shall see 
hereafter, during the present year God has granted very great 
graces to the great consolation of the afflicted Church of 
Germany, and miraculous cures not a few to those who have 
visited the Holy Coat, especially to the prelates, clergy, and 
faithful of the diocese of Treves. At length the word comes for 
the procession to begin, and they start two and two through the 
streets with banners flying and reciting the Rosary with a loud 
voice as they move along. 

During the early days of the pilgrimage, the processions 
were able to proceed straight up to the portals of the Cathedral. 
But unauthorized strangers waited around the Cathedral door 
and intruded themselves into the midst of the pilgrims, causing 
great disorder and no little confusion. So a hoarding, or rather 
a wooden wall, was erected around the door by which the 
pilgrims entered, enclosing a large space of ground, and the 
entrance to this is carefully guarded by gendarmes, whose some- 
what imperious tone of command is, I doubt not, necessary, 
but at the same time would have excited no little indignation 
in an English crowd. Once within this enclosure all goes 
regularly and smoothly, albeit slowly. The pilgrims are 
marshalled in six parallel lines. The procession winds its way 
round and round, to and fro, until by degrees it draws near to 
the Cathedral door. The process is a long one, for the enclosure 
contains as many as three thousand pilgrims at a time. It 
is a most edifying sight, as one peeps over the circumambient 
fence, to see the pious attitude of the crowd as it makes its way 
by the prescribed route; the banners waving here and there 
and the surpliced priests leading their flocks. Generally all 
are reciting the Rosary, “Gegriisst seist du Maria, voll der 
Gnade,” &c., being repeated with unceasing and unmistakeable 
devotion, though from time to time a familiar hymn takes the 
place of the Rosary, and especially one composed in praise 
of the Holy Coat. Some enterprising pilgrims are accom- 
panied by a brass band, which not only leads the procession 
through the streets and cheers its meandering course within 
the enclosure, but makes the Cathedral itself re-echo with its 
strains. 

At the door of the Cathedral there is a pause until the 
preceding processions have made their way into the sanctuary. 
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At the door they are divided and march up the nave, no longer 
two and two together, but separated into single file on the two 
sides of it. All is done with perfect order and regularity. At the 
entrance to the choir they approach one another again, but there 
is a space of some six feet between them as they mount the 
broad staircase. Meanwhile there is a continual refrain of Our 
Fathers and Hail Marys, and the Rosary is said many times 
over before they reach the object of their pilgrimage. In front of 
the high altar they turn aside to the right and ascend the stair- 


‘case which winds around until they arrive at the platform or 


open space at the back of which is the case containing the sacred 
relic. In various stages of their progress, they encounter the 
members of the Guard of Honour stationed in different parts of 
the church to regulate the procession and to see that it proceeds 
in due order and that there is no delay. One of these, at the foot 
of the staircase above-mentioned, counts the pilgrims as they 
pass on cither side of him, ensuring accuracy by the use of one 
of those little counting machines, which are familiar to many 
of our readers and are commonly employed in America by 
priests when hearing confessions to reckon up the exact number 
of their penitents. There is room enough on the platform for 
the double line to pass with ease before the Holy Coat, on 
either side of which a priest is sitting in. cassock and surplice 
and with the velvet collar customary among the German clergy. 
His business is to receive any object brought by the pilgrims 
which they desire to touch the Holy Coat, and to carry out 
their wish. 

During the first week of the pilgrimage, almost any priest 
was allowed to touch with his own hand the Sacred Robe, 
simply by asking permission of the priest on duty, and the 
parish priest would often perform for his parishioners the task 
of bringing their sacred objects into contact with it. But one 
day a foreign ecclesiastic (thank God it was not an English- 
man), on pretence of touching the relic, with good intention 
perhaps, but with a zeal sadly wanting in reverence, introduced 
a knife or some other sharp instrument, and attempted with 
profane hand to detach a small portion of the relic. Happily he 
did not succeed, for the attempt was noticed by the indignant 
bystanders, but he managed to make a small rent in the bottom 
of the relic. From that time no one, priest or layman, is 
allowed to put his hand within the case, except by the Bishop’s 
permission, and when the sick presented themselves, it was the 
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Bishop himself who superintended the ceremony. An episcopal 
decree was also issued forbidding, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, reserved to the Bishop, the detaching or carrying away of 
any, even the smallest portion, of the Seamless Robe. But we 
must return to our description of the scene. 

It is no easy matter for the priest on duty to take the 
varied objects brought by pilgrims and to see that they all 
closely touch the relic, and this without causing any delay. 
However, by skilful arrangement, there is scarce a pause in the 
progress of the ever-flowing stream of pilgrims. The priest 
has a chair by the side of the large wooden case, in which there 
is an oval door about a foot wide and two feet high. Two 
seminarians assist each priest, one standing in front of him to 
his left, and the other a little to his right. Of the double line 
of pilgrims, those nearest to the relic hand their treasures to 
one of the seminarians, and he to the priest who sits on the 
Epistle or south side of it, while the outer line pass by the 
Holy Coat and on the further side hand in whatever they are 
bringing to be touched to the priest on the Gospel or north side. 
Two of the Guard of Honour direct their movements and see 
that the regulation is duly observed. When the rosaries, medals, 
pictures, &c., have been handed to the priest by the seminarian 
on his left hand, he takes them in his left, transfers them to his 
right hand, and then thrusting them through the oval door in 
the wooden side of the case, carefully brings them into contact 
with the lower part of the relic, and then withdrawing them 
again, hands them to the seminarian on his right. He, in turn 
returns them to the owner, who meanwhile has advanced the few 
steps necessary to pass from the place where stands the semina- 
rian who has received them to that where stands the seminarian 
who gives them back. Sometimes a good Franciscan or Domi- 
nican lay-brother will take the place of the seminarian and assist 
in the pious work. The whole is managed with admirable order, 
but it is no easy task for those who take part in it. At the 
end of an hour the constant labour causes no little fatigue. 
The priest on duty receives all at once a farrago of most 
varied objects of piety, perhaps a large crucifix, a prayer-book, 
half a dozen rosaries, two or three medals, and some little 
pictures, all pell-mell. Sometimes there is scarcely room to 
introduce them through the aperture. Sometimes, in spite of 
the greatest ‘care, medal or rosary will fall on the ground, or 
inside the case, and it has to be recovered. Then there is, 
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moreover, the difficulty of making sure that each separate 
object touches the edge of the Holy Coat. All, too, has to be 
done most gently, and even now there is some fraying of the 
edge of the relic from the continual rubbing. But Sacramenta 
propter homines, and some slight damage done to the border 
of the material of the Coat is of small account in comparison 
with the devotion of the faithful, that is stimulated by the 
possession of the objects consecrated through having touched 
the robe of Christ Himself. 

There is, however, another and a serious difficulty which 
occurs from time to time. In the rapid movements necessary, 
the treasures will sometimes inadvertently be placed in the 
wrong hands, and this leads to inextricable confusion. On one 
occasion (it was a Sunday, when the crowd was very great), a 
poor old lady who had given in her rosary to be touched, did 
not receive it back. Probably it had been handed in with a 
bundle of others to some one else, and the receiver did not 
observe the addition and had passed on. But she to whom 
it belonged was inconsolable, and stood for some minutes 
gesticulating and remonstrating with a distress that was painful 
to witness, and refusing to move away in spite of the urgency 
of the Guards in attendance, until at length a gentle force was 
necessary, and to the sorrow of priest and assistants, she had 
to be led away still protesting and lamenting the loss of her 
treasure. But it was impossible to stay the stream or to recover 
her lost possession for her, and we can only hope that the 
recipient may have discovered the mistake before he left the 
church, or have afterwards consigned it to the care of some of 
the officials. 

On Sundays, especially when the average of pilgrims is 
larger than on ordinary days by some eight or ten thousand, 
it is necessary that the pilgrims pass rapidly before the Holy 
Coat. There are more of the Guard of Honour on duty, and 
the priest who brings the pious objects into contact with the 
relic has to be more rapid in his movements. “Move on! 
don’t stand still!” —Jmmer wetter gehen ! nicht stehen bleiben !— 
is the continually repeated official refrain, and very necessary 
it is if the fifty thousand pilgrims are all to be got through 
before night. On the last Sunday it was found necessary to 
omit altogether the touching of pious objects, as otherwise it 
would have been impossible for the 74,000 pilgrims to have 
passed during the day. As it was, they commenced at the 
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early dawn, and continued until after midnight. On the previous 
Friday and Saturday, a large number of the pilgrims who came 
were unable to obtain admission, and the lesser good had to 
give way to the greater. Better that the pilgrims should have 
to forego the privilege of having their treasures consecrated 
by contact with the sacred garment, than that any one should 
have to depart with his desire to gaze upon it unsatisfied. The 
incessant urging of the pilgrims to “move on” was much to 
be regretted, but it was inevitable. It increased not a little 
the difficulties of the priests and seminarians who were on duty, 
on account of the rapidity of movement required of them. It 
was impossible not to drop some articles, even with the greatest 
care, and in the evening there was quite a little pile of medals 
and other little objects to be gathered up and consigned to the 
care of an official deputed for the purpose, to whom pilgrims are 
requested to apply if they lose anything in the Cathedral. 

In the evening the platform on which the relic stands is 
brilliantly illuminated. Besides the rows of gas lamps and 
the branching lights on either side of it, there is immediately 
close to it a large cross which after dark is one blaze of light. 
In fact it is easier to examine the relic by night than by day; 
it is only under the artificial light that it is possible to discern 
the shreds of the damask covering that may be seen here 
and there, or to discover the rents that have been carefully 
closed up. The best opportunity, and indeed the only chance 
of a more than momentary inspection, is either to go in the 
morning about five, or else to linger after the last procession 
has left the church. At other times the perpetual stream of 
passers-by renders it impossible to do more than look and 
pass on. 

When the last pilgrim has left the church, there is still 
another important ceremony to be performed. The sick are 
brought to touch that garment, from which of old there flowed 
virtue to heal disease, and in which that same power still 
remains, and still is, through God’s mercy, efficacious to cure 
every kind of sickness. One evening, about 8 p.m., I join the 
last procession, for priests have the privilege of entering the 
church at any time as long as the processions continue. When 
I have duly paid my devotions to the relic, I turn aside 
instead of descending the staircase, and ask one of the officials 
on duty to allow me to remain. I kneel at a prie-dieu at a little 
distance, and there observe as best I can the fabric before me. 
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After a few minutes the preparations for the visit of the 
sick begins. They have been lingering in the church below, 
waiting the time when they are to have the privilege of touching 
the relic with their own hands, and, it may be, of experiencing 
the healing power of that Sacred Robe, in which still lingers 
the power to heal of Him who wore it upon earth. The 
priests who have been touching the relic with the objects of 
piety brought by the pilgrims have already departed, and the 
door through which they thrust them has been closed and 
locked. But now the Bishop approaches, or it may be the 
Coadjutor Bishop, and places himself on the right side of the 
Holy Coat. Sometimes when the sick are numerous both 
Bishop and Coadjutor Bishop assist them, one on either side of 
the relic. Then the little group of sick one by one ascend the 
staircase, some leaning on a stick or supported by crutches, 
others led or helped along by some friend or relation, some 
carried in the arms of father or mother. A mournful procession 
indeed, but one that recalls the days when those who were sick 
of different diseases came pressing round our Lord in the syna- 
gogues and streets of Palestine, and as many as touched were 
made perfectly whole. Will any of these be healed? God 
only knows, but one may be sure that if they come with a 
strong faith and firm hope, those for whom God foresees that it 
will be for the benefit of their own souls and for His glory, 
will most certainly experience the healing power that is still 
present there. But we will not anticipate the account we shall 
hope to give of the miracles that have been already wrought. 
I will simply describe the scene as I witness it under the 
full blaze of the brilliant cross of light above and the lamps 
around. The Bishop unlocks the little door in the case con- 
taining the relic, and after kneeling in prayer for a short time, 
the sick are invited one by one to approach. Each of them 
has a card from the Bishop stating the hour when they are to 
present themselves. Here as elsewhere the regulations are 
admirable. There is no chance of feigned cures or pretended 
miracles. All sick persons who apply for permission to touch 
with their own hand the Holy Coat, have to previously present 
to the Bishop two indispensable documents. One of these is a 
recommendation from their parish priest stating their case, the 
serious character of their sickness, &c. The other is a certifi- 
cate from the physician attending them giving particulars of 
their malady, the time during which they have been suffering, 
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the symptoms observed, and such details as may render plain 
the impossibility of any recovery by mere natural means on the 
occasion of the pilgrimage to Treves. After these documents 
have been submitted to the Bishop, he writes. for them the per- 
mission to touch the relic, and assigns them an hour on which 
they are to present themselves. The hours appointed are either 
from 5 to 6 a.m., before the pilgrimages begin, or in the evening, 
from 9 to 10, or at the close of the last pilgrimage.’ 

We will watch the line of applicants. First of all comes a 
girl of some twenty years, led by a woman who seems to be her 
mother. There is no doubt what is the reason of her coming. 
Her sightless eyes bear witness to her being totally blind. The 
Bishop receives her with gentle kindness, makes her kneel before 
the relic, whispers to her a short prayer that she recites after 
him, says a word or two of encouragement, and then taking her 
hand, guides it to the door of the relic, telling her to thrust it 
in until it comes into contact with it, and then holding it there 
for a moment, to ask our Lord that if it is the will of 
God her sight may be restored. Then another sufferer takes 
her place, a woman of middle age, who is suffering from some 
internal malady. With her the same ceremony is repeated. 
Next comes a poor boy on crutches, whose withered limbs bear 
testimony that cannot be mistaken to the nature of his disease. 
He is followed by a little girl who is not blind, but whose eyes 
are affected by some malady that threatens blindness. The 
poor child is frightened and begins to cry. The kind Bishop 
tries to soothe her, but it is no use. The prayers have to be 
dispensed with, and it is with difficulty that she is persuaded to 
allow her little arm to be put into the case and to touch the 
relic. After her comes a French nun in the black habit and 
white cap of the French Béguines. Her right hand has been 
contracted through some rheumatic affection, so that it is quite 
useless, the muscles having lost all their power and been drawn 
together by the effect of the disease. She is accompanied by 
three of her religious Sisters, who kneel at a short distance 
while she approaches to touch the hem of that life-giving 
garment. And so one after another the same ceremony is 


1 During the last week or two, even the crowd of pilgrims was so great that it 
was often midnight or later when the last pilgrimage was over, and when the number 
of those who came to touch the relic for their bodily infirmities was very large, there 
was a break from nine to ten, reserved to the sick, after which the pilgrimages were 
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repeated under the superintendence of the good Bishop, who, 
when the last applicant has been dismissed, kneels down before 
the relic to conclude the day with the pious recital of some 
prayers in honour of Him who wore that Sacred Robe and 
of His Holy Mother. Some of the sick kneel around, and 
with them the officials of the Guard of Honour and a number of 
clergy and others who have had the privilege of assisting at 
the spectacle. Then the Bishop rises, and taking a cloth, with 
his own hand wipes away the dust which has gathered upon 
the glass in front, both within and without, and then locks the 
case. 

Then some of those present rise and obtain permission from 
the Bishop to kneel for a few moments immediately in front of 
the glass-case containing the Holy Coat, so as to be able to 
examine it closely. He himself kindly points out the places 
where can still be seen the fragments of the damask covering. 
There is one towards the bottom on the right side, another on 
the upper part of the same side, and a third on the left some- 
where about half-way down. They are but tattered morsels, 
just large enough to enable the pattern of which we have 
already given an engraving to be traced, and to afford evidence 
of the nature of the material and its Oriental origin, and the 
century more or less when it was manufactured. But all the 
rest has fallen away or crumbled ‘to dust; or it may be that 
pious hands have detached morsels to be carried away as relics. 

After this the Coadjutor Bishop comes forward and says the 
Rosary, while the little circle around respond. While it is 
being said, there arrives somewhat late a family bringing their 
little boy to touch the relic. Some one motions them to wait, 
and they kneel there until the Rosary is finished, and then the 
door is once more unlocked for the benefit of the little sufferer. 
The father comes first carrying the poor invalid baby—for he is 
little more—whose face clearly shows the signs of suffering and 
disease. Then comes the mother with a little girl of about 
three or four who looks about with wondering eyes, quite 
unable to take in the situation. While the Bishop is saying the 
prayers and putting the child’s hand into the case to touch the 
relic, the Coadjutor Bishop, who is on the other side, holds out his 
hand kindly to the little girl, who puts her tiny hand in his with 
that confidence which seems to be instinctive with Catholic 
German children towards bishops and priests. He then lays 
his hand upon her head and whispers a few words to her, while 
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the little maiden, in no way frightened, smiles and seems quite 
at home. When the Bishop has finished the ceremony and said 
the prayers over the sick boy, he inquires whether the girl too 
is ailing and wishes to touch the relic, but happily she is in 
perfect health, and the family is dismissed in peace. 

The Bishop once more locks the case, and there is 
a pause of some minutes, during which all kneel in silent 
prayer. Meanwhile, the attendants lower the gas save in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the relic, and after a short time 
those present depart one by one, leaving, it may be, as was the 
case on the occasion when we were present at the spectacle, the 
good Bishop still kneeling and praying before the holy relic. 

During the whole night the watch is kept by one priest and 
two laymen, who are members of the Guard of Honour. Not 
the same all the night through, but dividing it into two 
portions, so that the first priest watches from 9 or Io till 
I a.m., and the second priest from 1 till 5. The laymen 
watch for an hour each. Sometimes they vary the time 
that is spent in prayer with the pious task of sweeping the 
platform, covered as it is with the dust and dirt from the 
shoes of the thirty or forty thousand pilgrims who have passed 
by, or in clearing away the pieces of paper in which the 
rosaries, and crucifixes, and pious objects that were brought 
to touch the relic have been wrapped. This unceasing watch 
is one of the many marks of honour paid to the sacred relic, and 
of the vigilant precautions by which it is guarded against any 
possibility of danger. No one (the sick excepted) is admitted to 
the Cathedral from the close of the last pilgrimage till 5 a.m. 
Sometimes the poor among the pilgrims spend these hours walk- 
ing about the streets or sitting on the benches, when the weather 
is warm enough. One evening, a priest who was on his way to 
the Cathedral to watch during the second half of the night, passed 
in the street five respectable peasant-women who were apparently 
wandering rather aimlessly about the streets of the city. He 
stopped them and asked them why they were thus wandering 
about at such an hour. They told him that they had arrived 
too late to be able to find a lodging in the crowded state of 
the city, but that they would be quite contented to walk around 
the Cathedral if they knew where it was. The priest told 
them that he was going thither, and would gladly show it to 
them, though it was not in his power to admit them before 
morning. Oh, no, they did not expect it; they would be quite 
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content to walk around the sacred building for the three or 
four hours that still remained before the public would be again 
admitted. But would his Reverence say a Mass for them, for 
though they were only poor peasants, yet they had saved the 
money for their lodging by their nocturnal perambulations, and 
so they could afford the customary stipend. The Mass was to 
be said for the Holy Souls in Purgatory. The priest demurred, 
and promised to say the Mass for them gratis; but they insisted 
in making the offering. So two Masses were promised them, 
and they were sent away rejoicing to wait patiently for the 
hour when they would be admitted to see the holy relic, for 
which they had undertaken a tedious journey and passed a 
night of weary wandering to and fro. This is but one among 
a thousand instances of the pious spirit that animated the 
pilgrimis to Treves. No one can spend some time in Treves 
without a deep impression of the active belief of all, from the 
Bishop to the poorest peasant, in the authenticity of the Seam- 
less Robe, and their earnest desire to show their veneration and 
love, not for it, but rather for Him who wore it here on earth. 

On Saturday, October 3rd, the exposition of the Holy Coat 
was at an end. The end of September was the time originally 
mentioned, but many had supposed that it would be considerably 
prolonged by reason of the thronging multitudes who had come 
on pilgrimage to it. At length it was definitely announced that 
the exposition would conclude on the first Saturday in October 
with two Low Masses at 8 and 9, and a Pontifical High Mass 
at 11, after which the Sacred Relic would be replaced in the 
chest and duly fastened up and sealed with the Bishop’s official 
seal. In the afternoon a solemn Ze Deum was to be sung and 
a sermon preached by His Lordship. 

Long before eight o’clock on Saturday morning a dense 
mass of the faithful besiege the Cathedral doors. The whole 
building is crowded a few minutes after the doors are opened. 
There is however no disorder, for beside the ordinary officials, 
forty-two members of the Guard of Honour are on duty, with 
their red and yellow sashes, and the docile crowd, with all good- 
humour, patiently obey their behest. As on the opening day, 
so now the choir is reserved for the clergy and a number of 
distinguished persons invited by the Bishop. In the front rank 
may be seen Her Royal Highness the Archduchess Maria 
Theresa of Austria, accompanied by her three daughters and 
the Countess of Stolberg, and near them the Grand Duke and 
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Duchess of Mecklenberg. Among the Guard of Honour who 
are on duty before the Relic, we notice the old, grey-haired 
Count of Stolberg and his two sons, anxious to show that the 
loyalty to the Church which has been the glory of their family 
has not diminished as the centuries roll on, since their ancestor 
earned a blessing for his descendants in his advocacy of the 
cause of St. Elizabeth. 

At eleven o'clock the Bishop and attendant clergy enter in 
solemn procession, and the Pontifical Mass is sung by His 
Lordship, as on the opening ceremony of exposition. The 
Mass is one specially composed for the occasion of the exposi- 
tion of the Holy Coat by Piel. For the Offertory, the same 
canticle, O Ter Beata Treveris,is sung. When Mass is over, 
the Bishop and officiating clergy ascend for the last time the 
staircase leading up to the platform where the Holy Coat 
stands, for the last time swing the fragrant incense in its 
honour, and once more are sung the hymn and versicle and 
prayer that were sung when it was exposed on August 2oth. 
Then the choir strike up the glorious chant, so popular in 
Catholic Germany, Grosser Gott, wir loben Dich, and the whole 
congregation take it up and make the Cathedral re-echo with 
their shouts of thanksgiving. Meanwhile the Holy Relic and 
the case containing it is carried from the Cathedral into its 
home in the adjoining Treasury (Schatskammer), and the 
exposition of 1891 has come to its glorious termination. 

All, however, was not over as yet. There is still the 
Te Deum to be sung and the concluding address to be given 
by the Bishop. At 3 p.m. another surging crowd fills the 
Cathedral, and waits patiently till 4, when the Bishop enters 
and after the hymn, Waunderschin prachtige (Wondrously 
glorious), has been sung, he preaches his sermon of thanks- 
giving. A most touching discourse indeed it is, breathing that 
spirit of chastened devotion and deep piety that is characteristic 
of the beloved prelate who governs the see of Treves. We 
shall give presently one or two extracts from it, and we must 
now confine ourselves to a very brief analysis. His text was 
Apoc. v. 11, 12: “I beheld, and I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne, and the living creatures, and the 
ancients: and the number of them was thousands of thousands, 
saying, with a loud voice, The Lamb that was slain is worthy. 
© receive power, and divinity, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and benediction.” 
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“We have had, dear brethren, during the past weeks an 
earthly representation of the glorious spectacle that St. John 
has described in the Apocalypse. We have seen thousands of 
thousands gathered to cry out, ‘Worthy is the Lamb that 
has been slain to receive honour and glory.’ For this is the 
meaning of all the hymns and prayers and addresses to which 
we have listened during these past days. It was all a mighty 
chorus of thanksgiving for the great love of our Lord, for all 
the pains that He endured, and for His great mercy and 
unspeakable charity. In the festival of to-day we are to 
experience (1) great joy, (2) heartfelt gratitude, (3) strong 
hope. Such joy St. John the Baptist felt when Jesus drew near 
to him and he compared himself to the friend of the Bride- 
groom who rejoices when the Bride is brought near to her 
Spouse. The Bride to-day is those countless souls from far and 
near -that have been brought near to Christ their Spouse, who 
have come to declare their faith in Him and to receive from 
Him graces without number. Their coming has indeed filled 
our heart with joy, a joy far deeper than that of the Bride when 
her Spouse draws near: a joy which is of all joys the sweetest, 
when the soul draws near to God and is embraced in the arms 
of His mercy and love. 

“ Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus tmperat—‘ Christ 
is victor, Christ is king, Christ is all-powerful.’ This is the 
cause of our joy to-day, joy mingled with grat:tude—gratitude 
and thanks to God for the wonders He has wrought on the 
bodies and souls of those who have come hither in pilgrimage, 
for the physical wonders that human science cannot explain, 
and for the moral wonders more wonderful still. Thanks, too, 
I must give to you, dear citizens of Treves, who have served 
on the Guard of Honour and consecrated to God your hours of 
repose. I have often prayed for you at the altar. Thanks also 
to the authorities of Church and of State, who have done so 
much to help us. May God reward you all! Yes, He will 
reward you, and this is the ground of our hope. I believe 
that this time of grace is for us a warrant for the future. 
What are we to hope for? Iam no prophet, but history tells 
us that any popular manifestation of faith, deep and true, is a 
messenger of a new period either of sorrow or joy. The last 
exposition in 1844 was a landmark in the history of the Church 
of Treves. So it will be now. Perchance new sorrows await 
us, and we are being strengthened for the battle, or, perchance 
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joy and consolation. I do not hesitate to say that the Faith 
has made a great step onward during this time just past. 
The mighty voice of the Church can no longer be suppressed. 
Men are forced to acknowledge that Catholics are the first to 
stand up for justice and for order, to oppose the Revolution, 
to shed their blood if needs be for their hereditary princes. 

“This pilgrimage has been a sort of renewal of the con- 
tinual stream of praise which in former times went up from 
morning till evening from all the cloisters and convents of the 
land. So now from morn till even pilgrims have streamed 
hither to adore the Lamb that was slain. This praise we must 
carry on in our hearts continually, and offer our thanks, our 
gratitude, our praise to the Lamb who has redeemed us, that so 
we may carry it on for ever in our eternal home in Heaven.” 
Then the Ze Deum is sung, and all is over. 


In the evening the city of Treves presents a most brilliant 
appearance. Almost every house literally blazes with stars, 
transparencies, Chinese lanterns, and different kinds of illumina- 
tive devices. Crowds throng the streets as on a gala-day. 
But about nine o’clock it is observed that the footsteps are all 
turning in one direction. Whither is it that they are wending 
their way? One unanimous impulse is carrying them to the 
palace of their beloved Bishop, to offer him their grateful 
homage, and to return thanks to God for the great grace of 
the exposition of the Holy Coat. Soon a dense crowd throngs 
the street and gathers thick around his house-door. There they 
break out in pious songs. Grosser Gott, wir loben Dich and 
Fest soll mein Taufbund immer stehen (1 ne'er will break my 
earliest vows) are shouted by a thousand vigorous voices. Then 
there comes by one consent a perfect stillness, and one voice is 
heard, as the spokesman of the thought present in every heart. 
It calls on all present to join in prayer to God to pour 
His richest blessings on their much-loved pastor. Five Our 
Fathers and five Hail Marys resound in common accord, and 
these are followed by three hearty cheers for His Lordship. 
Then fresh songs are sung and fresh applause follows. It is 
indeed a touching scene, and it is impossible to mistake the 
intense and heartfelt affection that animates all hearts and 
makes it a necessity for the grateful citizens of Treves to pay 
this final honour to him whose unwearied zeal for God’s glory 
and the good of his flock has brought about the exposition of 
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the Holy Relic, whose prudent counsel and able administration 
has carried it through most successfully, and who has endeared 
himself to all by his gentle courtesy, his self-denying charity, 
and his unwearied personal labours during the whole time of 
pilgrimage. 


Perhaps it is scarcely necessary to remind our readers why 
it is that the exposition of the Holy Coat has stirred the whole 
Catholic world, and why the mere sight of it for an instant 
was worth a long and tedious journey from across the sea. 
Yet a brief summary of its claims on our devotion may help us 
to realize why it shares the power to attract of Him who wore 
it and who declared that when raised aloft upon the ignominious 
Cross He would “ draw all men to Him.” 

-I. The Holy Garment of our Lord when He was on earth 
healed all who touched it in a spirit of faith. “They asked if 
they might touch but the hem of His garment, and as many 
as touched it were made perfectly whole.” The poor woman 
who had an issue of blood for twelve years and had taken 
advice of many physicians, but under their treatment only 
became worse instead of better, drew near with trembling 
confidence and, hidden amid the crowd, came behind Him 
and touched the border of His Holy Robe, and at once she 
knew that she was healed. We are, moreover, told that on this 
occasion Jesus was conscious that virtue had gone out from 
Him, through the material instrumentality of His garment, just 
as we know that virtue goes out from Our Lady of Lourdes, 
through the instrumentality of the water of the spring which at 
her bidding sprang from the ground within the Grotto. There 
is, therefore, an infused and derived virtue in the garment itself. 
Why should it have lost it because it is no longer worn by the 
Son of God? He is Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for evermore. Just as the Sacrifice on the Cross is continued 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and is thus a Sacrifice offered 
once for sins, but offered for ever; as even Christmas is a 
repetition and not merely a commemoration of the Birth of 
Christ, so it is with all the events of the Gospel. None of the 
gifts that Jesus left us are withdrawn. The Holy Eucharist is 
not withdrawn, the power of consecration is not withdrawn, 
the effects of sacerdotal benediction are not withdrawn, because 
He from whom all these proceeded is now at the right hand 
of God. We may say that Christ still virtually wears His 
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Sacred Robe, just as He is still actually the Victim that is 
offered for our sins. Hence the Holy Coat has no mere historic 
interest, it is a material token of the continuation to the end 
of the world of the Life and work of our Lord on earth, and 
not only its token, but the means through which it is wrought. 
It still has the power to work miracles: it worked many at 
the exposition of 1844, well attested and undeniable, it has 
worked many during the present exposition, of which we shall 
speak hereafter, thus proving clearly that the virtue of Christ is 
present with it still. 

2. The virtue that still proceeds from the Seamless Robe 
of Christ is moreover attested by the wonderful and almost 
countless graces bestowed on the souls of those who visited it, 
and the conversion of many a hardened sinner when he came 
face to face with the sacred garment. The moral miracles 
worked were far more extraordinary than the physical. Among 
those who came on one of the pilgrimages was a man who had 
neglected his religious duties for over a quarter of a century. 
He joined the pilgrimage from the town where he lived, partly 
from curiosity, partly because he did not like to refuse to go 
with the rest. When he came into the Cathedral, and drew 
near to the sacred relic, a strange fear came over him, and a 
longing for better things. When he came in front of it, it 
seemed to him that a voice that came he knew not whence, 
sounded in his ears, and said, “ Wilt thou not be reconciled to 
Me?” He returned home the same day, but the voice was ever 
sounding in his ears, repeating the same words that he had 
heard when before the Holy Coat. The grace that touched the 
heart of Magdalen had touched his heart, and he could not rest 
until he had returned to Treves, and made a humble confession 
of his whole life, never, we will hope, again to forfeit the grace 
that the presence of the Sacred Robe of Christ had brought to 
his soul. 

This was but one out of hundreds and thousands of con- 
versions wrought during the time of exposition. If the tongues 
of the confessors who were busy from morning to night in the 
various churches of Treves, and in the various towns and 
villages whence the pilgrims came, could be untied, what 
wonders they would have to tell. One of them, during the last 
fortnight of the pilgrimage, heard nearly two hundred con- 
fessions a day, many of them the confessions of long years of 
sin. On one day he was fourteen and a half hours in the 
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confessional. Indeed, a great wave of all-powerful grace seemed 
to sweep over the favoured city and all who came hither, and to 
have wrought a change of heart that all other influences had 
hitherto failed to effect. 

Let us hear what the Bishop had to say on this subject in 
his beautiful sermon at the concluding ceremony: “O how 
many graces has our Lord caused to flow in upon us through 
the instrumentality of this Sacred Robe! how many blessings 
has He imparted through it to the souls of men! The angels 
know them, for they not only have seen and heard all mortal 
men have witnessed, but they have seen that which withdraws 
itself from human eyes ; they have seen the hearts of men and 
their inmost souls melt in adoring love when they ventured to 
approach the Sacred Robe of Christ. These are the greatest 
cures that have been worked by it, and these miracles wrought 
upon the soul are far greater than those miracles wrought upon 
the body with which Christ our Lord has also blessed us. Yes, 
to guide a soul into the right way is a greater miracle than to 
heal a knee that is diseased, or to restore the power of sight. 
Many were spiritually blind, many had the sight of their soul 
enfeebled, and the eyes that were closed to the faith of their 
early life once more saw clearly. To this at least I can bear 
witness, that men who at other times were not easy to move, 
trembled and shook when they were brought near to touch the 
Sacred Robe. One of them said to me in his humility, ‘Ah, 
let me touch it with my left hand, it is so much more innocent 
than the right.’ 

“Thanks also we must give for the bodily miracles that 
our Lord has wrought. God gives here and there such signs 
of His power to comfort the faithful, and to strengthen them 
in their faith, such wonders as man with all his science cannot 
explain, but which force us to acknowledge that there exists 
a worid beyond this material, visible, and finite world. Facts 
such as these scientific unbelief will perhaps refuse to admit 
as true. But in them we see and adore the power of God. 
It has manifested itself to us, and we return Him our heartfelt 
thanks. It seems to me as if the mighty times were come again 
of which we read in the Gospel. When the dwellers in a land 
perceived that the Saviour was coming near, they hastened from 
all the country round and brought their sick to Him, and begged 
that they might touch if it were but the border of His garment, 
and they who touched were made whole. Yes, now again all 
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who have come near to Him have obtained many graces from 
Him. Though many who were sick did not recover their bodily 
health, yet they received great consolation of soul. One of 
them wrote to me that he was not indeed cured of his bodily 
infirmity, but that,when he knelt before the Holy Coat, such joy 
and consolation had taken possession of his soul, that he could 
not tell whether his sufferings were not now more precious to 
him than if he had obtained relief from them. This was indeed 
the sentiment of a truly Christian soul, that knew that pain is a 
messenger from Heaven that God sends us to prepare us for 
eternity. We must therefore give thanks for all these proofs of 
God’s mercy and love.” Are not wonders like these, if not a 
positive proof, at least a strong confirmation of our belief that 
this is really and truly the garment worn by our Lord here on 
earth ? 

3. The Robe of Christ is, moreover, sacred in the highest 
degree possible to any mere material object, by reason of 
its continual contact with the Sacred Body of Christ our 
Lord. It drank in His Sacred Sweat not merely when 
it flowed from Him as a sweat of blood in the Garden of 
Gethsemani, but also during many a long and _toilsome 
journey under the fierce rays of the Eastern sun. Nor was 
this its highest honour. It had the privilege of being soaked 
in that Precious Blood, one drop of which was more than 
enough to save the whole world. After the Scourging at the 
pillar it was drawn over His mangled and bleeding Body, 
clinging to the wounds that covered it, and dyed through and 
through with the Blood that oozed forth from them. The Cross 
laid on His shoulder pressed it down into the large wound, 
which tradition reports to have caused Him the greatest agony 
on the way of the Cross; and when the soldiers dragged it 
off Him on the summit of Calvary it was still dripping with 
the Precious Blood. Some relics of that priceless stream may 
be clinging to it still, and calling for our loving and adoring 
homage. Who then would not consider the longest journey as 
short to catch but one glimpse of that Sacred Robe? As we 
look upon it we seem to see the purple gore turning its grey 
colour to red, and it needs but a little fancy to picture to 
ourselves Him who wore it once again dressed therein. 

4. The Seamless Robe of Jesus is regarded by Christian 
antiquity in three different aspects, viz., as symbolical (1) of 
Christ Himself, inasmuch as it was woven throughout, and so 
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represented Christ, who came down from above, and who was 
conceived in Mary’s womb by the power of the Holy Ghost ; 
(2) of the Indivisibility of the faith—“ His coat could not be 
divided,” says St. Ambrose, “for it was an image of the Faith 
of which we cannot hold individual parts, but to which in its 
entirety all have a right, since that which cannot be divided is 
the property of all;” (3) of the Charity which belongs to the 
Church alone, and is found nowhere outside it. “What is this 
Robe,” says St. Augustine, “except the Charity that cannot be 
divided? Heretics can divide among themselves the sacraments 
of the Church, but they cannot divide or share among them- 
selves its Charity ;” (4) of the Unity of the Church itself. This 
meaning is found explicitly stated and enforced rather in 
medizval writers than in the earlier Fathers of the Church. 
St. Bernard and St. Peter Damian are two of the earliest writers 
who assert it clearly. It was indeed foreshadowed in the Old 
Testament by the tunic of the High Priest, which it was not 
lawful for him to rend. “When Annas rent his clothes,” says 
Ludolph of Saxony, “it was permitted by God as a sign that 
the priesthood of the Jewish covenant had passed away.” The 
Spanish Bishop Pacian, who lived at the end of the fourth 
century, says that “heretics rend asunder the robe of Christ, the 
Church of Christ.” When Arius began his work of schism, our 
Lord one day appeared to the holy Bishop, Peter of Alexandria, 
with His robe torn. The Bishop, wondering at the sight, asked, 
“Lord, who has torn Thy robe?” and received the answer that 
it was Arius. The same Bishop, in a letter to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, says of the Arians that they are not afraid to 
divide the Seamless Robe of Christ, which even the executioners 
did not dare to rend. St. Cyprian speaks still more plainly: 
“The mystery of the Church’s unity was put before us, when in 
the Gospel Christ’s Holy Coat was neither divided nor torn.” 
St. Augustine, St. Athanasius, Tertullian, use similar language 
testifying to the tradition of the Church respecting it even in 
their day. 

This tradition has become more universal and is more 
explicitly stated in these later times. There is a consensus of 
all Catholic writers respecting the mystical meaning of the 
undivided robe of Christ. The unerring instinct of the faithful 
takes it for granted. Hence the sight of the symbol brings 
before him who looks upon it the first and foremost of the 
marks of the Catholic Church, one inseparably bound up with 
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her Holiness, her Unity, which proclaims her the immaculate 
Spouse of the Lamb, the ark outside of which there is no 
salvation. Why is it that Christ hears the prayers of us poor 
sinners? It is because we are members of His mystical Body 
the Church, from which naught but our own unfaithfulness can 
ever separate us, and as we look on the Seamless Robe, still 
preserving its continuous and undivided unity, we rejoice in the 
unspeakable privilege of being thus united to Him through her, 
and through her of having a certain hope of being still more 
closely united to Him, when the number of the elect shall be 
complete, when He shall present to the Eternal Father His 
spotless Bride to share His joy in Heaven for evermore. 


It is such thoughts as these that naturally present themselves 
as we kneel before the Seamless Robe of Christ, which through 
His mercy has been preserved through the long ages, amid the 
storms of Revolution and the sacrilegious violence which has 
wrought such havoc in the treasury of the Church. We have 
already given some of the facts which allow a strong prescrip- 
tion of its authenticity. But there is still clearer proof that the 
garment exposed at Treves is what it professes to be, and the 
combined evidence, internal and external, is such as to establish 


a moral certainty in its favour. 


R. F. Ce 
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PART I. 


THERE are few subjects at this moment agitated amongst us 
which equal in interest or importance the discussion of the 
condition and prospects of the Church in England. The 
differences of opinion on the subject are extremely great. With 
some it is all couleur de rose, with others our prospects are as 
black as they can be. Temperament has doubtless something 
to do with the conclusions arrived at on either side, and it may 
be well worth while to try to ascertain, from a quiet investi- 
gation of facts, where the truth lies. It concerns it greatly to 
know whether we have our lot cast in a winning or a losing 
cause, and our duties may be affected by the results. Facts 
alone are worth considering, and unhappily facts are not easily 
come by. We will do all that it is in our power to do, in order 
to come to a just conclusion, when we set ourselves to look into 
our own times. But first it will be worth our while to see 
from what we have emerged,! and then it will be well for us to 
examine our present condition, and to see how far it justifies 
us in being hopeful or alarmed. We will take our retrospect 
back a couple of centuries, and pass rapidly through our com- 
paratively recent history, before we look at our present state. 
The last two centuries may well be regarded as forming a 
distinct period in the history of the Catholic Church in England. 
The year 1688 is the date of the revolution which, through the 
national hatred of the Catholic religion, caused what was 
euphemistically called the “ Abdication” of James II., and the 
transfer of the crown of England to the Protestant branches 
of the Royal Family. From the time of Henry VIII. to the 
accession of William and Mary, English Catholics had looked 


1 We are indebted throughout, for most of the facts here given, to the three books 
published by Mr. Orlebar Payne, Records of the English Catholics of 1715, English 
Catholic Non-Jurors of 1715, and Old English Catholic Missions ; as well as to The 
English Catholic Hierarchy, by Mr. W. Maziere Brady. A general acknowledgmen 
is better than a series of references. 
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for the recovery of the country to the Catholic faith by the 
succession to the crown of a Catholic, or the conversion of the 
reigning Sovereign. At last this contingency had occurred, and 
a Catholic sat on the throne of England. But the absolutism 
of the Tudors had gone, except indeed in the frantic theories of 
king-craft, summed up as in a principle, in the “divine right of 
kings.” Nearly a century and a half of Protestant domination 
had obliterated from the mind of the nation all memory of the 
ancient Church that had Christianized the land. In the place 
of her fair image there was substituted in men’s ideas an 
odious parody of the truth concerning her; and calumny, 
reiterated through generations of public and private teaching, 
made Englishmen hate what their fathers had loved and clung 
to. Any power for good that a Catholic King might otherwise 
have had, was thus entirely precluded, and, to precipitate a 
catastrophe, unwisdom may be said to have sat on the throne 
with the later Stuarts. All hope of the speedy conversion of 
England had vanished when these two centuries began. 

The position of Catholics was then bad enough, but unfor- 
tunately circumstances led them to make it worse. As the 
victims of the Pilgrimage of Grace under Henry VIII., and of 
the Northern Rising under Elizabeth, gave their enemies an 
occasion to hang them wholesale in their towns and villages, 
and as the conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot played into 
Cecil’s hands, and gave him a pretext for molesting innocent 
Catholics, so the unhappy campaign of the Jacobites in 1715 
put the remnant of the English Catholics at the mercy of their 
adversaries, and the wonder is how any of them survived. 
There was something very beautiful in their loyalty. They 
had suffered in the Civil Wars for Charles I.; his son, 
Charles II., owed to Catholics more than to Protestants the 
preservation of his life and his restoration to the throne ; false 
accusations, such as Titus Oates’ “ Plot,” had robbed them of 
their lives, their liberties, and their reputations; Parliament, 
under the Stuarts, had clamoured for the blood of their priests ; 
yet English Catholics had not swerved from their loyalty, and 
their enthusiasm led them to risk all that remained to them in 
behalf of the exiled family. 

Their zeal cost them dear. The risings in behalf of James III. 
and his son Charles Edward, caused no doubt a temporary 
alarm to the Elector of Hanover, as the Jacobites called 
George I. and George II., but when the fright was over, the 
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reigning powers must have rejoiced at what had happened, for 
it enabled them to bring a terrible pressure to bear on English 
Catholics. The authorities learnt wisdom in one respect from 
what had gone before. They did not shed on the scaffold the 
blood of priests, and of those who harboured them. There had 
been a century and a half of martyrdoms, from 1535, when 
Fisher and More and the Carthusians led the way, to 1680, 
when Thomas Thwing, priest, suffered at York, William Viscount 
Stafford in London, and 1681, when Oliver Plunket, Archbishop 
of Armagh, who died at Tyburn, gloriously closed the long 
line of our English Martyrs. 

The Government was well advised, from its own point of 
view, in putting no more Catholics to death on the scaffold, 
with the exception indeed of such a man as the Earl of Der- 
wentwater. Publicly inflicted martyrdom was an occasion when 
crowds of Protestants heard and saw the most impressive of 
sermons, when Catholics had their courage renewed, and went 
away proud of their religion, and when all nations were moved 
to sympathy with the victims of persecution. Imprisonment and 
fines were more effectual weapons, involving none of these 
drawbacks. They had been used freely from the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign with fearful effect, and they were used not less 
freely on the weakened and broken remnant of English Catho- 
lics under the Prince of Orange and the first two sovereigns of 
the House of Hanover. Fresh legislation strengthened for their 
cruel work hands that were powerful enough already. Tolera- 
tion was supposed to have been imported with the Prince of 
Orange, but it was toleration for all but Catholics. In the first 
Parliament of William and Mary an Act was passed to exempt 
their Majesties’ Protestant subjects dissenting from the Church 
of England, and especially the Quakers, from the penalties of 
all laws made against them, and in it there was a clause that 
“ Papists, Popish recusants, and such as deny the doctrine of 
the Trinity,” were to receive no benefit by the Act. 

A previous Act of the same Parliament, while it substituted 
a new oath of allegiance, renewed the oath introduced by 
James I., that the deposing power of the Pope is “impious and 
heretical,” and that “no foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, State, 
or Potentate hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within this realm.” It also declared that any should be deemed 
a Popish recusant convict who should refuse to take the oath 
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enacted in the 30th year of Charles II., the terms of which are 
that “there is not any transubstantiation of the elements of 
bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ at or after 
the consecration thereof by any person whatsoever, and that 
the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other 
saint, and the Sacrament of the Mass, as they are now used in 
the Church of Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous.” 

Another Act of the same session was “ for amoving Papists 
and reputed Papists from the cities of London and Westminster 
and ten miles distance from the same.” 

Yet another Act of the same session of Parliament was 
“for the better securing the Government by disarming Papists 
and reputed Papists.” This Act extended not only to arms, 
but to horses, forbidding any Papist to keep a horse above £5 
in value. The Papist who did not discover his arms to a Justice 
of the Peace, or who should conceal, or aid in concealing horses, 
was to be committed for three months without bail, and to 
forfeit three times the value of the arms or horses. Any two 
Justices could authorize persons, with the assistance of a con- 
stable, to search for arms or horses, and to seize them for the 
King’s use. 

There was still one more Act of Parliament in this session 
against Papists, vesting in the two Universities the presentations 
of benefices belonging to them. 

All these Acts were passed in the first year of William and 
Mary. A more malicious Act than any of these was passed in 
the 11th and 12th years of the same reign. It enacted that 
whoever, after the 25th of March, 1700, shall apprehend a 
Popish bishop, priest, or Jesuit, and convict him of saying Mass, 
or exercising his function within this realm, is to receive of the 
Sheriff of the county for every such conviction £100, to be 
paid within four months, under penalty of 4200 to be paid by 
the Sheriff in default. Every Popish bishop, priest, or Jesuit, 
who shall say Mass or exercise his function, and every Papist 
keeping school, educating or boarding youth for that purpose, to 
suffer perpetual imprisonment. Persons educated in, or pro- 
fessing the Popish religion, but not their heirs or posterity, 
disabled to inherit or take any lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments within this kingdom ; and during such persons’ lives, 
until they take the oaths, the next of kin being a Protestant to 
enjoy his lands, without being accountable for the profits. Every 
Papist, after the 1oth of April, 1700, disabled to purchase 
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lands in this kingdom, or any profits from land. Whoever shall 
convict a person of sending his child beyond sea to be educated 
in Popery, to receive the whole penalty of £100 inflicted by the 
Act of James I. Popish parents of Protestant children refusing 
them a fitting maintenance, the Lord Chancellor to order as he 
shall think proper. 

This Act might well be called “for the further preventing 
the growth of Popery.” It was a weapon that, if vigorously 
used, would have served for its extermination. For the pursui- 
vants who had been the priest-catchers in Elizabeth’s time, and 
who after all were servants of the Crown, the common informer 
was now substituted. The penalty of £100 to be paid to any 
person who should obtain the conviction of a Catholic Bishop, 
priest, or Jesuit, was a strong inducement to any busybody to 
obtain: information that could be made so lucrative. An 
apostate.could employ his knowledge of Catholic chapels and 
priests to some purpose. One end was brought about by this 
Act which may have been directly intended by the Government. 
It practically substituted perpetual imprisonment for the penal- 
ties of high treason, which by the 27th of Elizabeth were the 
doom of “Jesuits, Seminary priests, and other ecclesiastical 
persons, born in these realms and ordained by the pretended 
authority of the See of Rome, who should come into or remain 
in the Queen’s dominions.” The informer could only benefit by 
laying his indictment under the Act of 11 and 12 William and 
Mary, and this he was sure to do. 

Thus the Act under which the majority of the English 
Martyrs suffered was practically superseded, but it must be 
remembered that it was not repealed. It remained on the 
statute-book, part of the law of the land, and it hung over the 
head of every priest in the country. If the two Acts, one of 
which inflicted death and the other perpetual imprisonment on 
a priest for no other offence than being in England, did not root 
out the clergy altogether and thus cause the Catholic religion 
to die a natural death, it must have been due to the kindly 
feeling of Protestant neighbours, who though they thought 
Catholics elsewhere deserved every severity, yet looked on the 
handful of quiet people with whom they were acquainted, the 
Catholic squire who was a good landlord, and the tutor who 
lived in the squire’s house and taught his children, but who was 
well enough known to be a priest, as exceptionally good 
Catholics, not to be molested. 
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Molested of course from time to time they were, and the 
right to search for arms and for horses, the uncertainty of what 
would come next, how old laws against them would be carried 
out and what new ones would be made, must have harassed 
them so that it is not to be wondered at that their numbers 
dwindled away. Men nominally conformed, and took the oaths 
by which their religion was abjured, in heart remaining Catholics 
and hoping before death to be reconciled to the Church. In 
Elizabeth’s time they did it in the hope that, when her reign 
should end, a Catholic Sovereign might come to their rescue, 
and relieve them from the laws that crushed them. After the 
Revolution any man who did so, must have done it in despair, 
seeing no prospect of any change, at least after the failure of 
the Stuart rising in 1715. It was little to be wondered at that 
English Catholics should have thrown in their lot with the 
Stuarts. It was their one hope of relief; but when the first 
and most promising enterprise failed, they had but little hope 
of success for the second, and few Catholics comparatively 
speaking were involved in the dismal failure of 1745. 

Not the least hurtful part of the cruel Act of William and 
Mary was the premium offered to children to become Protest- 
ants. In such a case they could apply to the Lord Chancellor 
for a maintenance out of their father’s estate, and on his death 
the Protestant child became the heir, in preference to elder 
brothers who continued to be Catholics, and in contravention 
of the terms of the father’s will. Indeed any kinsman could 
claim the inheritance if he were a Protestant and all the 
children Catholics. To what extent these powers were used 
we have not the means of ascertaining. Here however is an 
example, taken at hazard. Glover in his Azstory of Derby says 
of a freehold estate called Whetstone in the parish of Tideswell 
that, “When John Alleyne died, a Mr. Freeman laid claim to 
the estate as Protestant heir and succeeded in wresting it from 
the infant.” In other words a Protestant relative obtained it 
in preference to the Catholic heir, to whom it would have passed 
if he had been a Protestant. 

The rising of 1715 brought down on the Catholics an Act 
of Parliament that placed their property still more in the power 
of their enemies. The tst of George I. cap. 50 is entitled, “ An 
Act for appointing Commissioners to inquire of the estates of 
certain traitors, and of Popish recusants ; and of estates given 
to superstitious uses, in order to raise money out of them sever- 
ally for the use of the public.” The “certain traitors” were 
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those who had been attainted for levying war, whatever their 
religion ; and their estates were declared to be vested in the 
actual and real possession of His Majesty, without any inquisi- 
tion found. The Commissioners appointed for this purpose 
were further to inquire the names of all persons who stood con- 
victed as Popish recusants in England and Wales, and this in a 
summary way, without the forms of law. They were to report 
all the estates held by Catholics or by any persons in trust for 
them, thus including the cases where lands were held for 
Catholics by friendly Protestant neighbours. The Commis- 
sioners were to report the amount of the two-thirds liable to 
seizure by the Act of James I. when the King should prefer 
to take two-thirds of the lands of those who absented them- 
selves from church instead of the forfeiture of £20 a month. 
And all property employed for any Popish or superstitious use 
was to be deemed to be forfeited to His Majesty “for the use 
of the public.” 

The list of the estates of the English Catholic nonjurors 
of 1715 has been printed in an interesting volume by Mr. 
Orlebar Payne. For our present purpose it will be sufficient to 
refer to a subsequent Act of the 9th year of George I., which 
tells us that a Report, signed by seven Commissioners under 
the Act passed, “to oblige Papists to register their names and 
real estates,” was presented to the’House of Commons in 1720, 
and in it the yearly rents of estates registered “amounted in 
the whole to £384,950 6s. 63¢d. over and above large sums arising 
from time to time for fines payable by leasehold and copyhold 
tenants.” This Act, in lieu of all other pains and forfeitures, 
ordered that £100,000 should be levied on the Papists for the 
year 1723, over and above the double taxes to be paid by them. 

The manner in which this sum is apportioned on the various 
counties is interesting as showing us where at that time the 
wealthiest Catholics were found. Naturally enough the ccunty 
of York leads the way, having £12,974 allotted to it for payment 
as its share of the £100,000 to be paid by the Papists. Next 
comes Lancashire, assessed at £7,109. Stafford is third and 
Northumberland fourth, each taxed above £5,000: Lincolnshire, 
Sussex and Middlesex over £4,000 each; and Durham, 
Warwickshire, Northamptonshire, Staffordshire, and Norfolk 
over 43,000, in the order in which their names are here given. 

We may now allow ourselves to leave the wearisome details 
of these persecuting Acts of Parliament, the enactments, be it 
remembered, of the period under our examination, for we have 
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on 


attempted no summary of the previous penal laws that were in 
full force at the Revolution. We may turn to inquire whether 
anything is known of the number and condition of English 
Catholics at that time. And first of all, as to their number. 
Mr. Madden, in his History of the Penal Laws, quotes from Sir 
John Dalrymple a curious official report, which was found after 
his death in the iron chest of King William III. It relates to 
freeholders only, and it gives the members of the Church of 
England under the title Conformists, and Dissenters of all sorts 
as Non-Conformists. 
“Number of freeholders in England. 
Conformists. Non-Conformists. Papists. 





Province of Canterbury 2,123,362 ... 93,151 ... 11,878 
Province of York ... 353,892... 15,525 ... 1,978 
2,477;254 108,676 13,856 

Conformists a 2,477,254 

Non-Conformists ... 108,676 

Papists... sis 13,856 

2,599,786 

“ According to which account the proportion of 
Conformists to Non-Conformists is .. as 22% to 1. 
Conformists to P-pists + ails 178+ to I. 


Conformists and Non-Conformists nities to Papists 1862 to 1.” 

Of the total number of Catholics at the time of the Revolu- 
tion no data exist that would enable us to speak with certainty- 
In 1631, Panzani, who was sent to England by the Pope to 
report on the state of religion in England, said that there were 
150,000 Catholics of all ranks, and he reckoned the secular 
clergy as about 500, the Jesuits over 160, the Benedictines 100, 
the Franciscans 20, Dominicans 7, Carmelites 5, and Minims 2, 
or in all 794 priests. 

In 1669, a petition to the Pope numbered the Catholics as 
having risen to nearly 200,000, and the: priests to 800. On the 
other hand, Agretti, who was sent by the Pope on a special 
mission to England in 1669, reported that there were 230 
secular priests in divers parts, 120 Jesuits, 80 Benedictines, 
55 Franciscans, a few Discalced Carmelites, and a few Domi- 
nicans. Agretti was but a short time in England and his 
figures are probably erroneous, but the discrepancy between 
them and those of Panzani throws doubt on all. 
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King William's estimate of freeholders is even less worthy 
of confidence. In his time such an estimate could be only guess- 
work, and this is a guess very wide of the mark. Mr. Madden 
calls it “an authentic document,” and so it may be for all we 
know, in the sense that it really came from King William’s strong 
box, but it is utterly untrustworthy. It gives a total of two 
millions six hundred thousand freeholders in England, at a 
time when the whole population of the country can hardly 
have exceeded five millions and a half. And as for the Papist 
freeholders being 13,856, 3,000 would be nearer the truth. 
When the estates were registered after 1715, the whole number 
of entries was 3,800, and amongst these the same natne recurs 
in various counties, and the joint holders of an estate are all 
counted separately. Mr. Orlebar Payne has identified, among 
the frecholders here registering their estates, “the names of 
three bishops and some forty priests, although of course the 
troubles of the times in which they lived compelled them to 
conceal their office, so that there is nothing whatever in the 
records to indicate what they were.” 

The Catholics in England remained without the benefit of 
Episcopal government, ostensibly for thirty years and practically 
for fifty-six. Dr. Richard Smith was made Bishop of Chalcedon 
and Vicar Apostolic of England and Scotland in 1625, but the 
times were dangerous and he ‘withdrew to France in 1629. 
A proclamation was issued in December, 1628, forbidding any 
one to harbour the Bishop, and another in March, 1629, in still 
more stringent terms decreed his banishment, and offered a 
reward of £100 for his capture. A curious story is told by 
Panzani, showing that the Bishop was for a time sheltered by 
the Marquis de Chateauneuf, the French Ambassador, and 
that Charles I. knew it. One day in Lent the King requested 
his wife, on account of her state of health, to eat meat, and as 
the Queen scrupled to do so without a dispensation, the King 
begged the Ambassador, who was then at Court, to send a 
servant home at once to get leave from the Bishop, adding that 
he knew very well that he would find the Bishop there. 

The Bishop of Chalcedon died in Paris on the 18th of 
March, 1655. It was not till August, 1685, that Dr. John 
Leyburne, the President of Douay College, was appointed 
Vicar Apostolic of all England, with the title of Bishop of 
Adrumetum. He arrived in London in October, after his 
consecration in Rome, and King James II. lodged him in 
Whitehall, giving him a pension of £1,000 a year. The Bishop 
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was accompanied by Ferdinand, Archbishop of Amasis, the 
Nuncio, and both of them were charged by the Holy Sce to 
oppose the King’s policy, and moderate his endeavours to force 
Catholicism on a reluctant nation. Bishop Leyburne boldly 
told the King that the Fellows and Students of Magdalen 
College had been grievously wronged by the appointment of 
Dr. Giffard as President, but his advice had no weight with 
the King till it was too late. 

In 1687, the Bishop visited the northern counties, and in 
four months gave Confirmation to 20,859 persons. It must not 
be forgotten, with regard to the largeness of the number, that 
no Bishop had visited these counties in the lifetime of the 
oldest person amongst them. The places so visited where 
Catholics were most numerous were Wigan, where 1,332 were 
confirmed, Preston 1,153, Euxton 1,138, Fernyhalgh 1,099, 
Naseby (his brother Urban Leyburne’s place) 1,052, Croxteth 
1,030, and Durham 1,024. Newcastle had only 360 confirmed, 
and Wolverhampton 37. 

In January, 1688, Pope Innocent XI., at the request of 
James II., divided England into four districts, the King 
assigning to each of the new Bishops £1,000 a year and £500 
on their first taking possession. Dr. John Leyburne became 
the first Vicar Apostolic of the London District, Dr. Buona- 
venture Giffard of the Midland District, Dr. James Smith, 
President of Douay, of the Northern, and Dr. Philip Michael 
Ellis of the Western Districts. The three new Bishops were 
consecrated in London by the Papal Nuncio on the 22nd of 
April, the 6th and the 13th of May, the first of these cere- 
monies taking place in the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall, the 
second at St. James’s, and the third at Somerset House. It 
was not in the power of James II. to carry out his good 
intentions as to their maintenance, for in November of that 
year he had to fly from England. He left behind him, however, 
a very beneficial legacy to the Catholics, who henceforward had 
four Bishops to take care of them. 

When the King left the country, Bishops Leyburne and 
Giffard attempted to do the same, but they were arrested at 
Faversham and sent, one to the Tower, and the other to 
Newgate. There Bishop Leyburne was detained for two years 
and Bishop Giffard for one, while Bishop Ellis was imprisoned 
for a time in Newgate. The fourth Vicar Apostolic, Bishop 


Smith, had to leave York, but he was received and protected 
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by Mr. Francis Tunstall, of Wycliff, till his death. His crozier 
was seized by the Earl of Danby, and it is now to be seen in 
York Minster. 

Bishop Ellis went abroad when released from prison, and 
he never returned to England. In 1708, he was made by 
Clement XI. Bishop of Segni in the Volscian Hills, and there 
he died in 1726 after a useful Episcopate. A curious trace 
of his English title is found in the name by which he is called 
in inscriptions and records at Segni—Philip Michael Mylord 
Ellis. 

It is to the credit of William III. that he should not have 
insisted on the banishment of the two Bishops who were his 
prisoners. Dr. Leyburne was allowed to live quietly in London, 
and on his death in 1702, Dr. Giffard was transferred from the 
Midland District to succeed him in that of London, in addition 
to the Western District, of which he had temporary charge. 

In 1706, Bishop Giffard wrote to the Cardinal Prefect of 
Propaganda: “I have been for sixteen months tossed about 
in continual disturbances and perils, so as scarcely to find 
anywhere a place to rest in with safety.” The Venetian 
Ambassador, Francesco Cornaro, gave the Bishop shelter for 
a year and more, for which service he received the thanks of 
the Holy See. 

Again he wrote, in October, 1714: “Since the 4th of May 
I have had no quiet. I have been forced to change lodgings 
fourteen times, and but once have I lain in my own lodging. 
Besides the severe proclamation which came out on the 4th of 
May, three private persons have been, and still are, the occasion 
of my troubles. The first some fallen Catholic, who in hope of 
the great reward of £100 informed, and procured warrants for 
me, Mr. Joseph Leveson, and some others. The second is 
Mottram, who being expelled the University of Cambridge 
for his immoralities, got into Spain, there was entertained by 
the good Fathers at Seville, and in a very short time made a 
convert and priest; but no sooner in England than he became 
as loose and immoral as ever, and now to gain money for his 
wicked courses, is turned priest-catcher, and has got warrants 
for me and others. The third is one Barker, turned out of 
Douay for his ill-behaviour, received at Rome, made priest and 
sent hither ; but always of so scandalous a life that no persuasions 
or endeavours could reclaim him. Nay, with much expense we 
sent him to our good community in France, where he was 
presently so infamous, especially for being frequently drunk, 
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that they turned him out, and now being returned, he follows 
Mottram’s tread. A few days ago he took up Mr. Brears, and 
has been in search of me and others; so that I am forced to 
lie hid as well as I can. I may truly say what was said of 
St. Athanasius, Vullibi mht tutus ad latendum locus, whence I 
am obliged often to change my habitation. I have endeavoured 
to procure a little lodging in the house of some public minister, 
where I could be secure from the attempts of these wretches, 
but I could not effect it. My poor brother [Andrew Giffard, a 
priest who had refused the Western Vicariate in 1705], though 
much indisposed, was forced by the threats of an immediate 
search by Mottram, to retire into the country, which so increased 
his fever that in seven days he died. An inexpressible loss to 
me, to the whole clergy, and to many more. 

“My service to Mgr. Bianchini and Marcolini. They saw 
my little habitation, poor and mean, and yet I should think 
myself happy if I could be permitted to lodge there. However, 
gloriamur in tribulationibus. 1 may say with the Apostle, zz 
carceribus abundantius. In one I lay on the floor a considerable 
time; in Newgate almost two years; afterwards in Hertford 
jail; and now daily expect a fourth prison to end my life in. 
I have always envied the glory of martyrs: happy if God in 
His mercy will let me have that of a confessor. Mottram took 
up Mr. Saltmarsh, but by a good Providence he got from him. 
The continual fears and alarms we are under is something worse 
than Newgate. It is also some mortification for an old man, 
now 72, to be so often hurried from place to place. God grant 
me eternal rest. I am yours, B. G.” 

The good old Bishop faced his troubles for another twenty 
years, dying at Hammersmith in his 92nd year, March 12, 1734. 
The two brothers, Buonaventure and Andrew Giffard, were 
buried in the same grave in that favourite burying-ground of 
Catholics, St. Pancras Churchyard. 

The reward of £100 for the apprehension of a Catholic 
priest, with the higher value of money in those days, was enough 
to arouse the covetousness of the common informer, as it was 
intended to do. So also did the rewards given by the Com- 
missioners of Forfeited Estates for a “discovery.” The class of 
persons who availed themselves of their knowledge to obtain 
these rewards were the same in both cases. The informers were 
all but exclusively apostates from the Catholic religion, and in 
far the larger number of cases apostate priests. Trustees for 
Catholic pious uses were offered a fourth part of the estate, if 
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they would betray them to the Commissioners, but to their 
honour none of them did so. 

The informer who gave the Commissioners fuller information 
than any other was Richard Hitchmough, whom the Com- 
missioners recommended to the Lord Chancellor “as a proper 
person to be preferred to some benefice in his lordship’s gift- 
He formerly was a priest of the Church of Rome, but has left 
the communion of that Church about five or six years, during 
which time he has lived in extreme poverty and very much 
persecuted by the Papists, upon some occasions even to the 
hazard of his life. He is a man of good character,” they write, 
“and has been hearty and zealous in his service to the public 
by giving us information in relation to estates settled to Popish 
and superstitious uses.” Again they wrote, “ He has a wife and 
several young children, and is extremely poor, and is still 
rendered more unfortunate by the continual vexation of the 
adverse party, too powerful in those parts,” that is to say, at 
Liverpool, where the unhappy man then lived. He was 
accordingiy appointed to the living of Whenby, in Yorkshire, 
a place we are told where half the parish was Catholic. 

As a specimen of the extremely numerous informations 
given in by this man, we content ourselves with onc. We 
will take Holywell, the famous chapel of St. Winefride in which 
place was given by the Queen to the Jesuits in 1688. The date, 
with the monogram IHS, may still be seen in the old stone- 
work above the well. The mission had then been in the hands 
of the Society for a century, and from 1700 to 1802 there was 
a secular mission in the town as well. Each of the mission 
houses was an inn, and Hitchmough, in an information dated 
June 27, 1718, says “that the house in Holywell town, commonly 
called the Star, which is let by the Jesuits at £60 per annum, 
belongs to that Society, Mr. Griffiths being the present resident 
Jesuit there; and another house there called the Cross Keys, 
belongs to the secular clergy, Peter Bodwell, a/zas Girin, 
resident priest there.” That very day the Commissioners, then 
sitting at Preston, wrote to the Major of the Regiment of 
Dragoons, commanded by Sir Charles Hotham, desiring him 
to detach such a number of soldiers under his command as he 
should think proper, seeing that “information has been laid 
before them that there are two Popish chapels at Holywell in 
which are a great quantity of plate and other valuables given 
to superstitious uses,” and in consequence they had “directed 
their precepts to Richard Hitchmough, clerk, and others, to 
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seize and secure the same.” The informer gave in an inventory 
of the Church plate at the two missions that he had seen there 
nine years before. It may be worth giving at full length, to 
show what the generosity of Catholics could do for the altar, 
even in such times. 

“ At the Star: six large silver candlesticks, with a large silver 
crucifix on the altar. For solemn feasts, six large candlesticks 
with a crucifix, said to be of gold, with other plate answerable. 
On the middle of the altar, a large silver tabernacle, in which 
were kept a golden remonstrance, in which the Sacrament was 
exposed on great days: a large ciborium, out of which the 
priest communicated the people, one large gold chalice and 
paten, one large silver chalice and paten doubled-gilded and 
well-carved, with two others of a smaller size: a large silver 
basin, six silver cruets and four plates, which belonged to the 
side table by the altar: two silver thuribles, with which they 
incensed the Sacrament when exposed. In the middle of the 
chapel hung a large silver lamp before the tabernacle: in the 
vestry were lodged the shrines and large reliquaries, which 
contained, as they affirmed, part of the bodies of several saints, 
with which the altar was adorned on great days, besides rich 
copes, vestments, antependiums, and all church linen suitable, 
and also a library of books. 

“At the Cross Keys, for common use, six tall candlesticks 
and crucifix of Corinthian brass, said to be as valuable as silver. 
Six large silver candlesticks and crucifix. In the tabernacle, 
which was ebony, were kept a large silver chalice well gilt, 
which was said to weigh three pounds, two silver chalices of a 
smaller size, a large remonstrance for exposing the Sacrament, 
and a ciborium in which the Sacrament was kept, besides cruets 
and other plate belonging to the altar. Two silver lamps hung 
constantly before the Sacrament, and there were two thuribles 
to incense it with. In the great chest and press in the vestry 
were reposited the Mass-books, vestments, and all other utensils 
for church use.” 

It is a comfort to know that the expedition was not very 
successful. Father Edmund Plowden wrote to Father Eberson 
on the Ist of August: “The Commissioners now sitting at 
Preston sent a party of dragoons with Hitchmore the fallen 
priest at their head to Holywell, where they plundered the two 
Popish chapels. The Star had pretty good luck, and got most 
of the effects out of the way in time. An old gentleman, 
Mr. Wilmot, was taken at the Cross Keys, but soon bailed.” 
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Thomas Parry it appears was “innholder” at the Cross Keys, 
Robert Floyd at the Star. The device of an inn at which the 
priests lodged was an appropriate one for Holywell, as many 
pilgrims came there and it was convenient for them to be 
housed where they could have easy access to the priest. 

Another specimen of the Commissioners’ handiwork may be 
more briefly given. They report to the Right Hon. Robert 
Walpole “that upon inquiry they found that Thomas Eccleston 
of Eccleston, county Lancashire, was seized in fee of an estate 
at Eccleston to the yearly value of 4352, and that being so 
seized, he about the 1oth of October, 1700, became a Jesuit, 
and was by such profession, and the constitution of the Order 
of Jesuits, rendered incapable of holding any messuages, &c., to 
his own use, but to the use and benefit of the Religious House, 
College, or Society of Jesuits, to which he belonged. By reason 
whereof we have found that the said messuages, &c., have been 
given by operation of law to Popish or superstitious uses. And 
we hereby certify that Richard Hitchmough, late of Preston, 
county Lancashire, but now of Whenby, county York, clerk, 
was the disoverer theieof.” 

When Father Ec«:leston petitioned that he might be heard 
by counsel, pleading ‘that his aged mother was reduced to 
want, being without any fault turned out of her habitation, and 
reduced to the utmost extremity,” their answer was: “ Let 
Mr. E. attend.” This, being known to be a Jesuit, he did not 
dare to do. 

Two other Jesuits, however, Robert and Charles Colling- 
wood, grandsons of Henry, fifth Viscount Montague, trusting 
with good reason not to be known as Jesuits, appeared before 
the Commissioners claiming annuities, and saying that “there 
will be due to them each four years’ arrears at St. Martin the 
Bishop in winter, which is the 11th day of this instant 
November,” 1718. 

These instances are sufficient to show the sort of work done 
by these Commissioners. Nothing but reference to Mr. Orlebar 
Payne’s carefully-compiled volumes would show the scale on 
which it was carried on. The animus with which it was done is 
openly avowed by the Commissioners themselves in a letter 
addressed to the Lords of the Treasury. A plan had been 
proposed to them by the Treasury, which they say “sets the 
Roman Catholic interest very near in as good a condition as 
before the Rebellion: whereas, if they are divested of their 
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estates, and Protestants succeed, the Roman Catholic interest in 
those northern counties must be entirely ruined.” The Com- 
missioners did not fully succeed in accomplishing their benevo- 
lent intention of “ entirely ruining the Roman Catholic interest ” 
in the northern counties, but they did a great deal towards it. 
The present state of Lancashire, where the Catholic religion 
has passed through many trials since then, is enough to show 
that they did not altogether succeed; but they broke the 
strength of the northern Catholics in a way that has been 
felt ever since. It will be remembered that the estates of those 
Protestants only were interfered with who had taken actual part 
in the rebellion. Not so with Catholics. The Act of Parliament 
required all Catholic estates to be registered, and in case of 
default gave one-third to the person suing, and forfeited the 
remainder to the King. How this registration would facilitate 
the execution of the law of William III., disabling any Catholic 
from inheriting lands, and making the Protestant next of kin 
the heir, is self-evident. 

To strike the landed gentry was the most effectual way of 
exterminating the Catholic religion. There were very. few 
priests in the country whose home was not in some gentleman’s 
house. Even as late as 1787, when Bishop Gibson, the Vicar 
Apostolic of the North, went his rounds to give Confirmation, 
he records not only the names of the priests, but in another 
column those of the gentlemen in whose houses they lived. 
Any forfeiture or confiscation of an estate meant one place less 
where a priest could find shelter. To have shut up all such 
Catholic houses would have been to have made priests houseless, 
and the Providence of God prevented the formidable machinery 
that was brought into play from effecting the extinction of 
religion by the total destruction of the homes where it found 
refuge. Be it ever remembered, to the eternal glory of the 
laity of England, that the Catholic faith has been kept alive in 
the land by their courage, which enabled priests to exercise 
their devoted self-sacrifice in behalf of their persecuted flock. 
The laity risked, and often suffered severe penalties, with heroic 
constancy ; but their numbers were thinned by the dying out 
of Catholic branches of their families, and alas! subsequently, 
by loss of the faith for which they had suffered so much and 


so long. 
JOHN MORRIS. 











Outside the Church. 


a 


I. 


IN the article in our last number we spoke of heresy, schism, and 
excommunication in the strict sense of those terms, and also 
of belonging to the Church in the fullest sense of actual 
membership. 

But it is one thing absolutely to belong to the Church, as 
visibly a member of the one Body and a citizen of the visible 
Kingdom—and it is another thing to belong to the Church ina 
manner, and in some way. 

Again, it is one thing to be in law and of right subject to the 
legislative, judicial, and coercive power of the Church—and it is 
another thing to share in the goods with which Christ has 
endowed His Church. 

Further, a distinction has to be made between those who are 
recognized in the exterior forum or tribunal, in which the Church 
judges in accordance only with external facts—and others who 
may possibly belong to the Church in the judgment of God, 
and in the zuz¢ertor forum or tribunal in which the Church 
judges only sacramentally. 

And finally, it is one thing to participate in the visible goods 
and privileges which Christ has provided in His Church, as 
vehicles of graces attached to them, and which are for the use 
of its actual members only—and it is another thing to be 
partaker of those graces apart from actual participation of the 
visible vehicles by means of which they are ordinarily conveyed. 


2. 

The sacraments were instituted by Christ in and for His 
Church. They form one of the principal elements of which it 
consists, and by which it is built up. Hence, when ministered 
by a heretic or a schismatic outside the Church, they are 
ministered unlawfully and sacrilegiously. They nevertheless 
even then remain the sacraments of Christ. He instituted them, 
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and He is the principal dispenser of them. They remain also 
sacraments of the Church. They were instituted for the benefit 
of her members, and by her alone can they be lawfully 
ministered. 

When ministered validly, however unlawfully and_ sacri- 
legiously, they produce all the effects of which they are 
sacramental causes in every receiver in whom there is no 
hindrance to the entrance of the grace which they convey. 

Baptism produces all its sacramental effects in the case of 
infants, in whom there can be no hindrance to grace. They 
are regenerated, justified, and sealed with sacramental 
character. They are incorporated into the one Body. They 
are engrafted on the one true Vine. They are made citizens of 
the Kingdom of Christ on earth. 

Thereafter they remain members of the Apostolic Roman 
Church, at any rate in the judgment of God and in the interior 
forum, so long as they have not, by some act, and by such an 
act as would involve mortal sin, cleaved to heresy or schism. 

If, however, they should from perversity of will or culpable 
neglect fail to seek the truth when they are capable of finding 
it, and still more if they should refuse to embrace the truth 
when it is sufficiently set before them, then do they equivalently 
cleave to error. They are then rebels against God, and formal 
heretics or schismatics not only in the exterior forum, but also 
in the interior forum, and in the judgment of God. 

If, however, they are merely victims of circumstances for 
which they are themselves in no way responsible, and there is 
only external profession, without any culpable adhesion to the 
heresy or sect in which they have from their earliest years been 
brought up by others, then they are merely material heretics or 
schismatics. Their invincible ignorance leaves them in good 
faith. 

To fix the limits when ignorance is no longer invincible, 
and when therefore they begin to be in bad faith, is in the 
majority of cases impossible. The measure of their guilt, if 
any, must be left to the Searcher of hearts, unless circumstances 
are such as to justify judgment with regard to their responsibility. 

Hence Pius IX., in laying it down that it is to be held as 
of faith that outside the Apostolic Roman Church no one can 
be saved, adds that nevertheless it is equally to be held as 
certain that those who labour under ignorance of the true 
religion, if it is invincible, are not bound by the guilt thereof 
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in the eyes of the Lord. Who, says the holy Pontiff, can 
arrogate to himself to fix the limits of such ignorance, taking 
into consideration the differences of peoples, countries, characters, 
and circumstances ? 

It is otherwise with regard to the exterior forum. In that 
the Church judges in accordance with external facts only. She 
there takes no cognizance of interior dispositions. Hence all 
who have come to full use of reason, and are found adhering by 
external profession to any heretical sect, are presumed and 
reckoned by the Church in her exterior forum to be heretics 
and schismatics. 

In like manner, hidden heretics, or heretics by interior 
disposition, but without any exterior manifestation of heresy, 
and who outwardly profess to belong to the visible Church, 
are accounted as members thereof by the Church in her exterior 
forum. They do not lie under excommunication or other 
ecclesiastical penalties, because the judicial and penal sentences 
of the Church do not extend to merely internal sins. Internal 
sins belong to the internal forum, or sacramental tribunal alone. 
Hidden heretics are guilty before God, and subject to the 
punishment at His hands that is due to heresy. Their guilt 
is complete in its intensity, both in its nature, and as regards 
the punishment which it demands. They have fallen away 
from the unity of the Kingdom of the truth, and are in the 
judgment of God, and of the Church Triumphant, outside the 
Apostolic Roman Church which is militant here. on earth. 

Hence Pius IX. in his Dogmatic Constitution, /neffabzls 
Deus, says of those who should presume to think otherwise 
than as was therein defined with regard to the immunity of the 
Blessed Virgin from the stain of original sin, that they have 
made shipwreck of the faith, and have fallen away from the 
unity of the Church—while if that which they think in their 
hearts they manifest by word or writing, or in any external 
manner, they subject themselves to the penalties laid down by 
law. 

3. 

In those who at the time of their baptism are, or who after- 
wards become formal heretics or schismatics, the sacrament 
does not fail of the whole of its effect. It therefore begets even 
in them some relation towards the Church. 

In order to actual membership, faith and social charity, 
and the seal of faith and charity, which is baptismal character, 
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are required. Adults, whether knowingly baptized in a heretical 
sect or afterwards falling away thereto, have neither faith nor 
social charity, if they are heretics. Even if they have faith, 
they have not social charity if they are schismatics. They are 
therefore outside the Church. But baptismal character is 
in itself and in its reality independent of the disposition and 
so of the faith and charity not only of the baptizer but of the 
baptized. This character therefore they receive. It is burnt 
in, as it were, by the fire of the Holy Ghost, and is indelible. 
They ever afterwards bear on them the imprinted seal, whereby 
they are for ever bound to the Church. 

By it is established a relation of jurisdiction in the Church 
over them, and a corresponding relation in them towards the 
Church. By her laws, judgments, and penalties they, however 
rebellious they may be, are bound. 

This bond is moreover of its essence a participation of the 
priesthood of Christ. The baptized have not power, as have 
the ordained, to offer sacrifice and to minister the mysteries 
of God. They are nevertheless consecrated to the Divine 
worship as it has been instituted and exists in the one Church 
of Christ, and to valid reception of the sacraments. This 
perpetual “consecration,” as the Fathers term it, is permanent 
even in heretics. Even when divorced from sanctification 
effected through habitual grace, it remains. It does not make 
them to be actually in the Church, but it stamps them as goods 
of the Church stolen from the Church by the theft of heresy 
or schism. Res clamat domino—“ A thing claims its owner,” 
is an axiom of law. Marked with the Church’s seal they remain 
her property. To them not only does her power of jurisdiction 
extend, but the bowels of her charity. It is with special reason 
that she more diligently endeavours to recall to the bosom 
of her fold those who, although rebel, are still her sons, and who, 
although straying, are still sheep of her flock. 

Hence Pius IX. wrote to an heretical prince in whose 
dominions Catholics were being persecuted, that he, if he had 
ever been validly baptized, belonged to him, and was subject 
to his universal pastoral care. 

Here is the answer to those who speak of an _ heretical 
sect as the “Church of their baptism,’—and who plead their 
baptism by a minister of that sect as a reason for their remaining 
therein, and so outside the Catholic Church. They cannot surely 
have come across the words of St. Augustine to heretical 
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schismatics of his day. “You answer and say to me: ‘But 
I have the sacrament.’ You have, I acknowledge it. For this 
very reason do I seek after you. You have added a great 
cause why I should the more diligently seek after you, for you 
are sheep of the flock of the Lord, and you have strayed with 
His mark upon you. I seek after you, that you may not perish 
with that mark upon you.” 


4. 

Between the Church and excommunicated persons who 
retain the Catholic faith, although they are severed from the 
Catholic Church, there are more bonds and interior relations 
than there are between the Church and formal heretics and 
schismatics who are outside the Church. 

Excommunication is not intended to uproot and destroy. 
It is a remedy in order to heal. It is a medicinal punishment 
by the grievousness of which the sinner should be moved to 
repentance and more speedy reconciliation with God and His 
Church. Of itself, therefore, and of its end, unless there be 
obstinacy on the part of the sinner, it is a ¢emporary severance. 
If it is obstinately despised it becomes uprooting and deadly, 
and this for ever if the obstinacy continues up to death. But 
this effect is contrary both to the scope of excommunication, as 
it is a medicinal punishment, and to the intention of the Church 
in applying it as a remedy. 

The excommunicated are bound to seek reconciliation 
through penance and due satisfaction. Until they have been 
absolved from excommunication they remain deprived, not 
only in the external forum of the Church, but before God, and 
in conscience, of the external and visible goods with which 
Christ has endowed His Church for the benefit of its members. 
Of its internal and spiritual goods which are bound up with 
these they are also deprived. 

Although excommunication takes away certain external 
means of grace, it does not take away grace itself. It is possible, 
therefore, for one to stand absolved of guilt before God and the 
Church Triumphant who nevertheless remains bound as regards 
communion of goods before the Church Militant on earth. 

Those who with due dispositions sincerely seek reconcilia- 
tion, but have not yet been absolved from excommunication, 
are not yet actually members of the Church. They belong, 
however, dy desire, to the Church, and so are not outside the 
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way of salvation. They are absolved before God, but not before 
men. Otherwise the absolution by the Church from her 
censures would not be necessary, if contrition of the heart alone 
sufficed. An excommunicated person who has died penitent, 
but before absolution from excommunication, is after death to 
be absolved therefrom, in order that he may have ecclesiastical 
burial, and share in public suffrages. 


Le 

Between the baptized and catechumens there is this differ- 
ence. The baptized, even when severed from the Church, are 
in virtue of the permanence of baptismal character subject not 
only to the teaching authority, but also to the legislative, 
judicial and coercive, or punishing power of the Church, 
Catechumens are subject to the teaching authority, and there- 
fore to all the ordinances of the Church which relate to instruc- 
tion and due preparation for baptism. This is not precisely in 
virtue of ecclesiastical law. It is in virtue of Divine law, and 
of the nature of the case. They are bound to faith, repentance, 
baptism, and resolution to lead henceforth a moral life, as 
becometh Christians. 

Any penalties which we find inflicted on catechumens in 
early times had more the idea of penance than of punishment. 
They sprang from the maternal solicitude of the Church for 
her infants whom she had conceived, but had not yet borne and 
brought forth into visible society. They consisted chiefly in 
prolongation of probation and delay of baptism in order to 
secure better dispositions, and more diligent preparation by the 
catechumens of themselves for the new life on which they were 
to enter through the gate of baptism. 

Catechumens can not only conceive true faith and desire 
for union with the Church, but also make acts of perfect charity. 
It is possible for them, therefore, to come to baptism already 
justified, or in the state of sanctifying grace. This is evident 
from the fact that there have been martyrs before baptism. 

If baptism should be neglected by fault of the catechumen’s 
own, amounting to mortal sin, his previous justification will not 
avail. It was destroyed by the mortal sin, and there was in 
him no sacramental character to persevere as there is in the 
case of the sacramentally baptized. 

Martyred catechumens can be externally recognized by the 
Church Militant as members of the Church Triumphant, because 
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their martyrdom is a visible fact of which the visible Church 
can take cognizance. 


6. 


The visible Church is the one and only divinely constituted 
expression and embodiment of the whole of revealed religion. 
The credibility of the Word of God which she utters is the 
result of her Divine endowments. All motives of credibility 
radiate from her. She is herself the simplest, most evident, and 
most convincing of all motives of credibility. She is the 
greatest, and the only adequate motive of the credibility of 
her doctrine. She bears stamped upon her the credentials of 
her claim to teach and rule with Divine authority. 

To no one of those who conceive true faith from the hearing 
of the Word of God, does the preaching of it come,—or is it set 
before them as believable and to be believed—save as it is 
preserved in and proclaimed by the Apostolic Roman Church. 
The Word of God is not preserved in its entirety and purity in 
any sect, and it is not and cannot be proclaimed with Divine 
authority by any sect that has been cut off, or has fallen away 
from the visible Church which is at once the one divinely con- 
stituted guardian and herald of revealed truth, and the one 
conspicuous motive of its credibility. 

The sphere of the internal grace which enlightens the mind 
and moves the will is wider however than are the limits of the 
visible Church. Otherwise conversion would be impossible, 
since such grace is necessary in order to faith, and to the very 
first beginnings of faith in the soul. 

The ultimate end which God has in view in the bestowal 
of all His graces is eternal salvation. The nearest end of all 
graces granted outside the visible Church is conversion to that 
Church. These graces are given in order to the forming of 
visible members of that visible Body, and the bestowal 
of them will result therein, if the receivers of those graces will 
only co-operate with them. They may therefore be most truly 
said to be given in view of the visible Church. 

No one who is brought to faith and charity, and so to 
salvation outside the visible Body of the Church, does in reality 
arrive at these save ¢hrough the Word which belongs to the 
Church as divinely constituted the one guardian of the one 
Divine deposit—and ‘through the grace which equally belongs to 
the same visible Church. Of grace granted outside her pale 
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she is not the dispenser, but she is the proximate end for which, 
and in view of which, it is granted. 

This is the first and fundamental sense in which it is said, 
and rightly said, that no one is saved save through the Apostolic 
Roman Church. 


7° 

The Body of Christ, framed after the pattern of its Head, 
the Incarnate God, consists of two elements. One is visible, 
and in itself natural—the other is invisible, and is of its essence 
supernatural. The latter quickens the former, and raises it to 
the supernatural order. There is one Body and one Spirit. The 
end of this visible and living Body is the transformation and 
sanctification of the world. The final result will be the glorify- 
ing of the Church Militant in the Church Triumphant, and 
through this the greater glory of the Divine Majesty. 

The conjunction of the two elements in the one visible Body 
is so intimate that sanctification, and consequently salvation, 
cannot be had or hoped for save through union with the visible 
Body. 

As this visible element does not sanctify or save apart from 
the invisible element—so neither does that spirit effect sanctifica- 
tion and salvation without union with and relation to its visible 
body. 

Submission to the power of the Keys in the internal tribunal 
of the Sacrament of Penance is, by the institution of Christ, a 
necessary means in order to remission of post-baptismal mortal 
sin. It is true that the sinner can obtain remission, and 
obtains it as soon as he makes an act of perfect charity, and 
therein of contrition. He regains sanctifying grace, and is 
justified before he receives sacramental absolution. This never- 
theless does not relieve him of the obligation of the Divine 
precept to confess his sin. It moreover in no way negatives the 
necessity of sacramental absolution as the necessary means 
ordained by Christ for remission of such sins. It is not merely 
matter of obligation as regards the penitent. There remains 
the intestinal relation between the justification effected by 
sanctification before the sacrament, and the sacrament itself. In 
every act of perfect contrition there is implicitly contained a 
will to receive the Sacrament of Penance. This relates the 
sanctification to the sacrament. Sanctification is effected before 
the sacrament, but it is not effected apart from the sacrament. 
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In the light of this truth we discern the position of persons 
who are outside the Church with regard to baptism and union 
with the visible Church. Perfect disposition supplies the place 
of actual reception, but this it does inasmuch as it implicitly 
includes the desire of actual reception. 

Union with the soul of the Church, as it is sometimes called, 
is therefore not effected without relation to its visible body. 


8. 


A means,in the language of theology, has the idea of a 
cause. By necessary means of salvation we understand all those 
things and those only which conduce to salvation by way of 
cause. They are necessary means, because without them salva- 
tion cannot be obtained. 

Fundamentally, and as a formal cause, the necessary means 
of salvation is sanctifying grace. This of itself suffices, and 
without this nothing clse suffices in order to salvation. 

But other means may be necessary means if they are them- 
selves required in order to this foundation. 

For adults there are required as necessary means, in order to 
possession of sanctifying grace, actual graces, by way of d7s- 
posing cause. Both causes are necessary of the nature of the 
case, and apart from any special Divine institution. 

But by special and positive Divine institution certain other 
means are necessary in order to sanctification, such as are the 
Sacraments of Baptism and Penance. 

Baptism is necessary in the case of all who are incapable of 
the use of reason and of voluntary acts. Penance is necessary 
in the case of those who have by voluntary acts removed all 
hindrance to the entrance of grace, but whose acts do not 
amount to the perfect disposition of charity. 

These sacraments are necessary means of salvation in them- 
selves—that is, in the actual application of them in order to 
effect the sanctifying grace of which they are the instrumental 
causes. 


9. 


Desire of sacraments is said to be included or implicitly con- 
tained in an act of perfect charity or contrition, since there is in 
every such act a general will to fulfil all Divine precepts ; and 
to take all means, whatever they may be, which God has insti- 
tuted as necessary, in order to reconciliation with Him. A 
special and explicit desire or intention is not required. 
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Even in the act of charity of one who does not know of the 
necessity of the Sacrament of Penance, a desire or will to receive 
it is implicitly contained. 

In the same way, in the act of charity of one who does not 
know of the existence of the Church as it is the visible Body of 
Christ, desire of membership, or will to be incorporated by 
means of baptism is implicitly contained. 

It follows also that in the act of charity of a merely material 
heretic or schismatic, desire of actual union with the Church, 
and will to believe with Divine faith all that she divinely 
teaches, and to submit to her Divine authority to rule, and to 
live in social charity with all her members, is implicitly contained. 

Those things which are necessary only in virtue of the 
precept which prescribes them, and which are not necessary as 
means, are not causes of the infusion of sanctifying grace. They 
are necessary only in order to avoidance of the sin which should 
be committed by transgression of that precept. Sin would 
present hindrance to the entrance of grace, and they are neces- 
sary to salvation simply because it is necessary that there 
should be no hindrance to sanctification. 

A will to restore stolen goods is implicitly contained in an 
act of contrition for the theft, but it is included only in 
order to exclude a sinful will unjustly to retain the property of 
another. It removes a hindrance to grace, but it is not in itself 
a cause of grace. 

Desire of baptism is, on the other hand, a will of a thing 
which has not only been prescribed, but has also been divinely 
instituted as in itself an instrumental cause of grace. 


10. 

Invincible ignorance of the existence or necessity of a 
sacrament excuses from sin in not receiving it—but it does not 
relieve from the guilt of sin already and otherwise contracted. 
If that is removed, it is in virtue of the implicit desire of the 
sacrament which has been divinely instituted for remission of 
the sin. 

Invincible ignorance of the existence of a visible Church 
which is a Divine Teacher and Ruler, or of the fact that the 
Apostolic Roman Church is the cne and only Body of Christ, 
will excuse from the guilt of heresy and rebellion—but it will 
not effect actual membership in that Body. 

If salvation is arrived at by the invincibly ignorant, it is 
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through union with the spiritual element in that Church. This 
spiritual element, or soul, as it may be called, is in union with 
its corporeal element or visible body. The two are bound 
together in the oneness of one living whole, as strictly as are 
bound together soul and body in the oneness of a living man. 

Whosoever, therefore, has been saved since the institution of 
the Church of Christ, has been saved not as entirely and 
altogether outside the Church, but as in some manner and way 
related to and connected with the Church. If the Church on 
earth is a visible Body with one Head as visible as are its many 
members, she must be Roman as she is Apostolic. 

Divine truths not a few are brought to a focus by the words 
in which Pius IX.,.of happy memory, summed up the doctrine 
of his predecessors, Eugenius IV., Boniface VIII., and Gregory 
XVI., and of Fathers and Doctors of the Church, who were also 
Saints, such as Augustine and Jerome, and the earlier Gregory 
who is called the Great, and solemnly declared that—it is to be 
held as of faith, that outside the Apostolic Roman Church no 
one can be saved. 

WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 




















English Tourists tn Italy, 1592. 





A VISIT to the shrine of the Apostles is not in these days 
a very adventurous exploit. A couple perhaps of uneasy 
nights in a sleeping-car, two long days of rattle and ceaseless 
motion, till the eyes ache with the sight of fleeting telegraph- 
posts, the swift burrowing of a few minutes through the bowels 
of the earth, and the traveller finds himself beneath Italian 
skies, free, if he choose, within another twelve hours to repose 
under the shadow of St. Peter’s. 

Time was, however, when things were otherwise. Go back 
sixty years or more, and we have the English tourists of the 
days of Shelley and Byron, as poor Major Dobbin, or as Clive 
and Ethel Newcome must have seen them after Waterloo had 
cleared the air, and left a bright sky for the holiday-makers. 
There they were gambling at Baden and Homburg, posting 
across Europe to the St. Gothard, drinking the waters at Ems, 
or panting slowly up the Rhine in the yet unfamiliar steamboat. 
A more select set then, insular and aggressive, it is true, rousing 
the antipathy even of those that took their money, but still 
without the hurry, the 22 admirari spirit, and the pervading 
atmosphere of the guide-book, that mark our own day. 

Go back yet another sixty years, and we are landed in the 
days of the grand tour, before the Revolution and Napoleon 
have transfigured Europe. Here we have the wealthy English- 
man of high position, and, generally speaking, polished manners, 
after the school of Lord Chesterfield ; not in bad odour then, 
but rather, like Hume, and Gibbon, and C. J. Fox, the lions of 
the godless sa/ons of Paris ; speaking French fluently, and Italian 
with correctness, in the days before German as a literature was 
thought of; travelling with family and friends in his own 
carriage, transported with great difficulty from England, and 
often interesting himself in collecting marbles, or qualifying for 
the membership of the De/ettantz Society on his return. 
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Retrace our steps yet further, for the best part of a century, 
and we have still another state of things. Heretical English 
tourists comparatively few, wars between Christian Kings and 
Princes a chronic complaint, which knows no remedy, those that 
travel far removed from any sort of self-assertion, and wishful 
to attract as little notice as possible; for though they have 
hardly to fear imprisonment in the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
they may meet with delays and difficulties and rough usage. 

Finally, sixty years more, and there comes the greatest 
change of all, the days when the traveller literally became 
acquainted with strange bedfellows, happy indeed to find a 
bed on any terms; when the keen speculators of London would 
take charge of all the traveller's fortune on condition that if 
he returned not they kept the money, but if he came back 
aftcr a twelvemonth, they would repay it twofold or threefold ;1 
wher Queen Elizabeth was still regarded as perverse, but not 
yet hopelessly beyond recall, when martyrs in England were 
plentiful, and the more zealous on the Continent seemed not 
disinclined for reprisals on any strange Englishman they were 
able to lay hands on. 

Now it has always seemed to me that the external aspects of 
Italy, as they struck the idle English tourist of the days of 
St. Aloysius and Baronius and Bellarmine and St. Camillus de 
Lellis, must have a special interest for those who are used to 
approach it principally from the standpoint of the Italian saint’s 
life. By preference, perhaps, one would choose a period fifty years 
earlier, when St. Ignatius and St. Philip, St. Francis Borgia and 
St. Cajetan, St. Pius, and the youthful St. Charles Borromeo, 
were still spiritually a vivifying influence, changing the whole 
tone of Italian thought. But the materials for such a study 
are not so ready to hand, and after all we have our compensa- 
tion in the fact that by the later date the work of these great 
saints had had time to bear full fruit. By the end of the 
century the resolute reforms of St. Pius V. and Sixtus V. 
allowed the English visitor to find Italy almost at its best. 
How was he impressed when he came into actual contact with 
the Cardinals, the friars and Jesuits, that bore such an evil 
name in his own Protestant home? What did he think of its 


1 This kind of speculation seems to have been in great vogue towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. Sir Fynes Moryson’s brother, when setting out for the Holy 
Land, left £400 in the hands of some London merchants, who agreed to pay him 
1,200 if he returned safely to England. He died on the way, and they were the 
gainers by their bargain. 
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colleges, and charitable institutions, and of the manners of the 
people? What sort of treatment had he, a heretic, to expect 
in the stronghold of the Papacy at a time when Catholic blood 
was flowing so profusely in England ? 

To help us to answer these questions we might appeal to the 
scattered allusions in contemporary documents, and no doubt 
an extended research would discover many such, but without 
attempting this we may obtain a good deal of information 
from certain published narratives of travellers. In two such 
accounts especially which deal with Italy within a few years of 
the year 1600, a very fair picture may be found of the manners 
and experiences of the English tourist three centuries ago. We 
need by no means confine ourselves to recording their impres- 
sions, but they will furnish us with so much the more ample 
and valuable part of our materials, that they each claim a word 
or two of introduction before we let them speak for themselves. 

Sir Fynes Moryson, on account of his protracted residence 
abroad, is perhaps the more important. He was a gentleman 
of distinguished family and some fortune who spent more than 
twelve years of his life in wandering about the world. From 
1600 to 1603 he was attached to the English army in Ireland, 
of which his brother, Sir Richard Moryson, held the command, 
and he has left us a description of that country which ranks 
with those of Father Campion, Edmund Spenser and Davies, 
as one of the most important we possess for the close of the 
sixteenth century. Besides his residence in Italy and in Ireland, 
he travelled all over France and Germany, and made a pilgri- 
mage to the Holy Land, where he was arrested by the Turks, 
deported to Constantinople, and only escaped after great 
sufferings, with a constitution permanently enfeebled. His 
narrative of all his travels is contained in a somewhat rare 
folio volume entitled, Zhe Jtinerary of Sir [ynes Moryson, 
Gent., containing twelve years travels through Germany, &c., 
London, 1617, which was published after his death. As for the 
man himself, he is thoroughly known to us from this journal 
of his. He seems to have been a typical specimen of the 
young England of Elizabeth’s time, adventurous, daring, not 
very scrupulous, displaying rather more finesse than we credit 
John Bull with nowadays, well read in the classics, honest 
except for a strong dash of religious prejudice, and withal 
something of a Puritan. 

A very different person was the famous Tom Coryat, of 
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Odcombe, “the Odcombian leg-stretcher,” as he delighted to be 
called on account of his peregrinations, performed almost 
entirely on foot. His simplicity, his vanity, and his good 
nature had made him, as Anthony a Wood says, “the whet- 
stone of all the wits of his time,” and he might fairly have 
disputed with his sovereign the distinction of being the wisest 
fool in Christendom. When he wrote his account of his travels, 
sixty of the principal scholars and poets of England, amongst 
them Ben Jonson, Harrington, Drayton, Donne, &c., contri- 
buted a garland of verses, “an Odcombian banquet,” its flattered 
recipient styled it, the transparent mockery of which no other 
man could have swallowed. But Coryat’s obtuseness, real or 
simulated, did not take offence at the coarse banter of which he 
was the butt, on the contrary, he made use of these commen- 
datory verses to print and sell the narrative of his travels, 
which accordingly appeared in 1611 with this fantastic title, 
Coryat's Crudities hastily gobbled up in five months travels in 
France, Italy, &c., and newly digested in the hungry air of 
Odcombe in the county of Somerset and now dispersed to the 
nourishment of the travelling members of this Kingdom Never 
was there a man who wrote himself down an ass with more 
complacent assurance, but in spite of all his foibles there was 
something in his kindly simplicity which it is impossible to help 
liking. In more than one respéct he reminds us of Johnson’s 
great biographer, and like Boswell he was by no means lacking 
either in pluck or perseverance. In 1612 he started off on a ten 
years’ walking tour to the East, and proceeded alone through 
Persia and Central Asia wearing the native costume and 
learning to speak Persian and Hindostanee with perfect fluency. 
In one place it is related of him that he “undertook” (ze. tackled) 
in her own tongue a certain laundry-woman, the greatest scold 
of all the country, and “by eight of the clock in the morning 
he so silenced her, that she had not one word more to speak.” 
He made his way as far as the English factory of Surat, and 
there in 1617 he was carried off by dysentery. 


1 Dr. Jessop is never remarkable for accuracy in his bibliographical details, but he 
is more than usually unfortunate when he says, in the Dict7onary of National Biography, 
that Coryat’s Crudities was the first, and for a long time the only guide to continental 
travel. Moryson’s /t/nerary, which is in every way more complete and practical, was 
written before it, and printed only six years after it. Moreover, G Sandys’ travels 


appeared just about the same time, and went through nine editions before the close of 
the century. Of Lassells’ and Reresby’s books I need here say nothing, for they 
came out somewhat later. 
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I think then that we have every reason to be satisfied with 
the honesty and respectability of our two principal witnesses. 
The manner in which they give their evidence being almost as 
interesting as the matter, they had better be allowed to speak 
as far as possible in their own words. Let us for the reverence 
we bear to the great name of Cardinal Allen begin with what 
Moryson tells us of his interview with that noble confessor of 
the faith. It will introduce us fully, if rather abruptly, into our 
traveller’s state of mind and feeling. 


[As we returned to Rome] it happened very fitly that the Cardinal 
Allen, an Englishman, having used to persecute the English coming 
thither, and therefore being ill spoken of by them, had changed his mind 
since the English had overthrown the Spanish navy in the year 1588, 
and there was now small hope of reducing England to Papistry, and 
therefore to gain his countrymen’s love did not only mislike that they 
should be entrapped at Rome, but did himself protect them, though 
suspected for religion, so they would seek his favour, whereof I being 
advertised by the experience of others, when I had in silence, and 
through many dangers seen Naples subject to the King of Spain, and 
was now returned to Rome, I presently went to the said Cardinal, 
and after the fashion, having kissed the hem of his vesture, I humbly 
desired that according to this his courtesy, for which he was much 
honoured in England, he would receive me into his protection, till I 
might view the antiquities of Rome. He being of goodly stature and 
countenance, with a grave look and pleasant speech, bade me rest secure 
so I could command my tongue and should abstain from offence. 
Only for his duty’s sake, he said that he must advise me and for the 
love of his country entreated me, that I would be willing to hear those 
instructions for religion given here, which I could not hear in England. 
I submitted myself to these conditions, and when (after due reverence 
made) I would have gone away, the English gentlemen and priests 
there present, overtook me in the next room. Among these was an 
Englishman, a priest of Calabria, who in my journey from Naples 
hither had been my consort by the way, at the table, and even in 
bed, whom I had often heard talking with the Italians of English 
affairs, but more modestly and honestly than any man _ would 
expect of a priest. He, taking myself, and one Master Warmington, 
an English gentleman, by the hands with an astonished look, did 
congratulate with me that I who had been his companion at bed and 
board, and whom he had taken rather for any countryman, was now 
become an Englishman. All the rest commended my judgment in 
coming to the Cardinal, and inquiring after my lodging, promised to be 
my guides in Rome, and for country’s sake to do all good offices, and so 
after mutual salutations I went from them.! 


1 Moryson’s Jtinerary, pt. i. pp. 121, 122. 
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This interview must have taken place within a year or two 
of the Cardinal’s death, which occurred in 1594. Moryson’s 
motive in seeking it seems only to have been a conscientious 
desire to view the lions of the country, for after his visit was 
over, he made haste at once to change his residence, and keep 
out of the way, fearing that any intimate intercourse with the 
Cardinal’s. people must lead unavoidably to discussions on 
religion, which would be likely to bring him into trouble. As 
a suitable pendent to this description may be quoted the 
account of his visit to another great dignitary, one whom we 
may hope some day to honour on our altars, the saintly Cardinal 
Bellarmine. This visit, like the preceding, seems to have been 
prompted by mere curiosity, but it testifies not a little to the 
reputation of the great Jesuit even in Protestant England. 


Only I had an obstinate purpose to see Bellarmine. To which end 
having first hired a horse, and provided all things necessary for my 
journey to Siena, and having sent away my consorts to wait for me, 
with my horse and boots, at an inn in the suburbs, that I might more 
speedily escape if my purpose succeeded not; I boldly went to the 
Jesuits’ College ; and Bellarmine then walking in the fields, I expected 
his return at the gate, the students telling me that he would presently 
come back; which falling out as they said, I followed him into the 
College (being attired like an Italian and careful not to use any 
strange gestures ; yea, forbearing to view the College or to look upon 
any man fully lest I should draw his eyes upon me). Thus I came 
into Bellarmine’s chamber, that I might see this man so famous for his 
learning and so great a champion of the Popes: who seemed not above 
forty years old, being lean of body and something low of stature, with 
a long visage and a little sharp beard upon the chin of a brown colour, 
and a countenance not very grave, and for his middle age wanting the 

uthority of grey hairs. Being come into his chamber, and having 
made profession of my great respect to him, I told him that I was 
a Frenchman and come to Rome for performance of some religious 
vows ; and to see the monuments, especially those which were living, 
and among them himself most especially, earnestly entreating, to the 
end | might from his side return better instructed into my country, that 
he would admit me at vacant hours to enjoy his grave conversation. 
He gently answering, and with gravity not so much swallowing the 
praises I gave him, as showing that my company should be most 
pleasing to him, commanded his novice, that he should presently bring 
me in, when I shouid come to visit him, and so after some speeches of 
courtesy, he dismissed me, who meant nothing less than to come again 
to him.? 


1 Jtinerary, p. 142. It should be noted perhaps that Bellarmine was not at that 
time a Cardinal. 
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Altogether it would seem that Sir Fynes carried away a 
distinctly favourable impression from his visits to Princes of 
the Church, the only two, if I mistake not, mentioned in his 
narrative. If we turn to our other traveller, we shall find he 
had a similar experience, though he seems not to have ventured 
into quite such exalted company. Perhaps his possessing but 
a single pair of boots, which carried him through all this long 
walking tour, and which he afterwards hung up as trophies 
with a suitable inscription in his parish church at Odcombe,! 
may have curtailed his visits of ceremony. However, he pre- 
sented himself at another Jesuit College, not this time in Italy, 
and this is what he says of it: 


It was my hap to visit this College [at Mainz], where Aicolaus 
Serrarius the Antesignanus of all the Jesuitical family, used me more 
kindly and familiarly than I think he doth every Protestant that cometh 
to him. For besides other courtesies, he showed me their library, 
which is a passing fair place, and furnished with great variety of 
excellent books especially theological. I will give this Sevrarzus his due; 
for virtus etiam in hoste micat, certainly he is a man of that excellent 
learning that he deserveth great praise. Also he is reported to be so 
rare a linguist that I heard he speaketh at least six languages. I would 
to God he would cease to write so virulently against our Protestants, 
especially poor Martin Luther, whom he hath most bitterly exagitated 
in that invective book, entitled, De Luthert magistro, by magistro 
meaning the devil. (ii. p. 439.) 


This “Antesignanus of all the Jesuitical family” was a 
certain holy professor of Scripture, eulogized by Baronius as 
a glory of the Church in Germany. His name occurs in the 
Menology, whence we learn that he spent twenty years as 
Professor at Wiirtzberg and Mainz, wrote many books, and 
that he must have died a few months after the incident just 
described. A short time before this, Coryat also visited the 
Jesuit College at Spire, where, as he says, “they used me very 
kindly,” and he goes on to tell us he was given the run of the 
library, and was most considerately left alone in it. But such 
episodes are frequent in both narratives. From both it is 
abundantly clear that nothing could exceed the courtesy of 
the friars and religious of all kinds, whether the traveller came 
to them simply as a stranger, or was known plainly for an 
heretical Englishman. As long as Coryat and Moryson are 


1 The boots were still hanging there, we are told, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 
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speaking from their own experience, they have nothing to 
record but the kindest treatment. Of course prejudice still 
lives. They can insinuate unworthy motives and record at 
second hand the prejudices and suspicions of others. Let 
Moryson’s account of the Charterhouse Monastery, near 
Florence, supply a case in point. 


The next day we went out on foot by the South Gate to the 
stately Monastery of the Carthusians, called Za Certosa, having in our 
company Italian gentlemen, who caused us to be well entertained 
there, and invited to dinner in their public refectory, where we had 
great cheer of fish, pastry, and salads, but no flesh, which those friars 
never eat, at least not publicly. I made mention of this monastery in 
my journey from Siena to Florence, at which time those that did 
penance about Easter flocked thither in great troops, and now our 
Italian consorts gave us the means to view the same. The church is 
stately built, and the seats of the chancel are of nut-tree. These friars 
profess great austerity in religion, and are tied to keep silence, not 
Pithagorical for some years, but perpetual, the lay-brethren excepted, 
who do the manual work of the house. They never eat flesh, for such 
is their rule, which if they break, yet they do it not in the public place 
of eating. The priest having sung Mass, doth after it many times bow 
down his head, and then falls prostrate on his face, praying. Each 
friar has four cells or chambers, and his private garden planted with 
fruit-trees, and therein a private well. They have no beds, but sleep 
upon straw, and eat privately in their own cells, only eating together in 
the public rooms on feast-days, so as they may easily in private break 
this vow of not eating flesh if they list. To conclude, they give large 
alms to the poor, and thus by show of holiness getting great riches from 
laymen’s gift, they think to deserve Heaven by giving them (as the 
proverb is) “a pig of their own sow.”! 

Obviously there is no lack of prejudice. But neither here 
nor anywhere else do we find much to support the grand old 
English tradition of 

Happy convents bosomed deep in vines, 

Where slumber abbots purple as their wines. 
The nearest approach we meet to anything of the sort, is in 
Coryat’s description of the magnificent Benedictine Monastery 
at Padua. He speaks with astonishment of their vast revenues, 
but he has only admiration for the use they make of them. 
“These Benedictines bestow exceedingly bountiful alms twice 
every year upon the poor, as upon Justina’s day and upon 
Prosdocimus’ day. Their alms is twelve cart-loads of wine, 


1 Moryson, /éinerary, p. 154. 
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and as many of bread upon each of those days.”! Moreover, 
he goes on: “I saw a building not far from this monastery 
where poor strangers that are newly come to the town without 
any money in their purses, may have entertainment gratis three 
days and three nights.”? 

“A very charitable and Christian custom,” is his just 
comment. Thus in spite of prejudice, whenever a difficulty 
arises, it is to the monks and friars that the traveller instinctively 







































has recourse. “ Being very hungry by the way,” Moryson again 
tells us on one occasion, “I chanced to meet with a begging 
friar of the Order of St. Francis, who having victuals in his bag 
gave me to eat, but would receive no money for it, saying it 
was against their rule to handle any money.” So it was to 
a “certain Eremite friar” he met on the road that John Milton, 
thirty years later, owed his introduction to Manso,’ and another 
travelled back five miles with Coryat to put him on his right 
way. But not to waste more time on a point which needs no 
proving, let me give one final anecdote from the last-named 
traveller to illustrate his obligations to a religious who recognized 
him unhesitatingly for the Protestant Englishman he was. This 
religious was Fra Vincentius de Petrengo, “chief reader of the 
Predicatory family at Basle,” Coryat styles him, in other words, 
a Dominican Professor of Theology. 


When I was to go forth [he says] from the city [of Bergamo] towards 
the Grisons country and so into Germany, being ignorant of the way, I 
repaired to the Augustinian Friars to crave some directions of them for 
my journey. But none of them could direct me themselves, though 
very kindly they brought me acquainted with the foresaid Dominican, 
to the end he should satisfy me about the matter, because he had lived 
within these few years in the territory of the Grisons, as chaplain to a 
certain Clarissimo of Venice that was sent Ambassador unto them, at 
what time he preached against the Calvinists of their country, as 





1 Even this hospitality pales beside that of the Hospital of the Holy Trinity in 
Rome, which ‘‘in the jubilee year of Clement VIII. is found to have treated at table 
in one day, fifteen thousand pilgrims ; and in the whole year, five hundred thousand. 
The last jubilee year, 1650, I myself was present one day when the said Hospital 
treated nine thousand pilgrims that day; the Pope himself (Innocent X.) and many of 
the Cardinals having been there to wash the feet of the pilgrims, and to serve them at 
table.” (Lassells, 74e Voyage of /taly, ii. p. 8.) 

2 bid. p- 183. 

3 Milton, while in Rome, dined at the English College, in spite of the snares 
which he heard were being laid for him by the English Jesuits. The Augustinian 
friar also seems to have accompanied him a great part of the way from Rome to 
Naples, where he gave him this most useful introduction to Manso.  ‘‘ Bless his 


shaven anonymous head !” says Milton’s biographer playfully. (Masson, i. p. 761.) 
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he himself told. me. Truly he gave me as friendly counsel as any 
Protestant could have done. For he told me what dangers there were 
betwixt that and Germany, and the means how I might avoid them: 
that I was a Calvinist, he said he was fully persuaded, because I was an 
Englishman. Notwithstanding, he would willingly give me the best 
counsel he could, in regard I was a stranger in those parts. Therefore, 
he signified unto me that it would be very dangerous for me to pass in 
one place of the Grisons’ country within a few miles after the entrance 
thereof, if I was not very circumspect. For he said there was a certain 
castle seated by the Lake of Como which was possessed and guarded by 
a garrison of Spaniards, by which if I should happen to take my journey, 
they would lay their Inquisition upon me, as soon as they should perceive 
that I was an Englishman, and so consequently torture me with extreme 
cruelty, if they saw me constant in the profession of my religion, till 
they might compel me to abjure it, which if I would not do by the 
violence of their punishments, then at last they would put me to death 
and excarnificate me after a very bitter and terrible manner. For the 
avoiding of which dangers he counselled me to leave the castle on the 
left hand of my way, and so to pass on the right hand towards a town 
called Chiavenna. ‘Thus by the kind advice of this honest friar I took 
such a way in the Grisons’ country that I shunned the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, which otherwise would not (I believe) have given me leave to 
bring this much news out of Italy into England, except J would have 
renounced my religion, which God forbid I should ever do, notwith- 
standing any torment of Spaniards or any other enemies of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

I am sure all kind of friars will not give Protestants the like counsel 
to eschew the bloody Spanish carnificina, but on the contrary side 
endeavour rather to entrap them therein. (vol. ii. pp. 154—156.) 


This may have been Master Coryat’s belief, but it was not 
his experience. 

The dangers, however, of the Inquisition just described were 
far from being imaginary. Both in Italian and still more on 
Spanish territory the officials of that tribunal possessed powers 
which were none the less alarming for being ill-defined. Though 
Moryson and Coryat and many travellers more escaped without 
molestation, they were at pains, as we have already seen, to 
take all reasonable precautions. From the stories told to them 
and from numerous references in the State Papers and letters 
of the period there can be little doubt that other Englishmen 
were not always so fortunate. To attempt to ascertain with any 
definiteness the action of the Holy Office in such cases would 
be, I imagine, a very difficult undertaking, and could not be 
successfully dealt with without a great command of original 
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documents. Probably Coryat’s anticipations of “bloody carn?- 
ficina” are a good deal exaggerated, at any rate for the case 
of a simple wayfarer like himself; but where aggravating 
circumstances were found or suspected, the tribunals even of 
Italy were not merciful. 

There is a rare little book at the British Museum, relating 
the experiences of a certain W. Davies, who, when trading with 
Tunis in an English ship, was made prisoner by a vessel 
belonging to the Duke of Florence. Perhaps he was really 
half a pirate, and his evidence is certainly open to suspicion, 
but his appreciation of Catholic “hospitals,” those establish- . 
ments of which we hear so much in the Lives of St. Ignatius 
and St. Aloysius, and especially St.Camillus de Lellis, to some 
extent speaks well for his honesty. 


Now as I have spoken of the two deadly sins [murder, and the 
toleration of courtesans] wherein they erred, so will I speak of one thing 
wherein some of them are to be commended, that is this. If there be 
any Christian, of what nation soever, poor and in distress, making his 
case known and asking for Christ’s sake, he shall be relieved, with all 
those necessaries whereof he is destitute, as apparel, meat, and drink, 
and some money, though it be but little; if he is sick, then shall he be 
put into a hospital where he shall be choicely attended upon, having 
good lodging, dainty diet, and comfortable physic for the restoring of 
his health, whether he be Papist or Protestant: but if he be a Papist he 
shall be better used, and if he be a Protestant they will use all means 
they can to convert him, but force him to nothing at all.? 


With regard to his own punishment at the hands of the 
Inquisition, due, so he says, to his being accused before that 
tribunal of burying as a heretic an Englishman presumed to 
be a Catholic, Davies’ story is grim enough. “For three years,” 
he tells us, “I lived from sun rising to sun set, chained in a cart 
like a horse, receiving more blows than any cart-horse in 
England, our diet being bread and water. In the galleys 
the food was even less, the blows more.” 

This description is in accordance with many other accounts 
that may be met with, as, for instance, the following, written a 
few years before to Lord Burghley: “ There be certain English- 
men put in a great galley in chains of iron, and have their heads 
and beards shaven, and will be starved if they so long remain. 
They have cold cheer and stripes enough.” 


' WW, Davies, 4 7rue Relation, &c., sig. B. i. b. 
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It must not be forgotten, of course, that the authorities for 
these statements are open to grave suspicion. They had every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by exaggeration. The repre- 
sentations made on the other side give a different complexion 
to the matter, and it is quite possible that the real state of 
things may have corresponded closely with what the Calendars 
of State Papers record in such passages as the following: 
“Mr. Mole, tutor of Lord St. John, is in the Inquisition, the 
Pope answering appeals for his release with assurances that 
he shall be well treated and efforts made for his conver- 
sion.” 

However, the travellers of those days were sufficiently 
persuaded that it was a serious thing to fall into the hands of 
the Inquisition, and they exercised great circumspection in 
keeping clear of it. / penszerd strettd et il viso sctolto—* Thoughts 
close, countenance open,” was the last word of advice that the 
old ambassador, Sir H. Wotton, gave to John Milton when he 
set out for Italy some thirty years later; and certainly the 
Protestant Englishman was always finding pitfalls awaiting him 
when he least expected it. One day, for instance, near Easter 
time, Moryson and a fellow-traveller were surprised in their 
lodging by a visit from the priests (he uses the plural number) 
of the parish, who came to their rooms and demanded their 
names. “When we asked the cause,” he goes on, “they told 
us that it was to no other end, but to know if any received not 
the Communion at that holy time, which when we heard, we 
needed no spurs to make haste from Rome into the State of 
Florence.! 

He explains elsewhere the elaborate precautions he took te 
baffle inquiry. Leaving Rome on the Tuesday he came to 
Siena on Good Friday, then on Holy Saturday, under pretence 
of imperative business, he moved on to Florence, stayed there 
only the Sunday and travelled to Pisa, and thence, as he tells 
us, he journeyed back to Siena, where, indeed, he always had 
lodgings reserved for him, in case of emergency, all the time he 
was in Rome. 

Similarly he found it necessary every morning to leave the 
house in which he was staying, that people might think that 
he went to some neighbouring church to hear Mass. Again, 
during the whole of Lent he and his companions abstained from 
meat, nor could they easily have procured any even if they had 


1 F, Moryson, Zoid. p. 141. 
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been willing to run the risk of the suspicion it would excite. 
What they most dreaded was a serious illness which would 
keep them prisoners to their rooms, for then the final resource 
in all emergencies, flight to some other Italian State, would 
have been precluded them. 


Those travellers [says Moryson again] that are sick by the way, 
suffer many discommodities in all places, and our countrymen in Italy 
and Spain run high dangers; where, howsoever, being in health, they 
may discreetly shun the snares of the Inquisition, yet when they are 
sick, confession, the Sacrament in one kind, and the adoration thereof 
as changed into the Body of Christ, and Extreme Unction at the point 
of death, are thrust upon them by the priests. Men ready to die can 
ill dissemble, neither is any weight so heavy as that of a wounded con- 
science ; wherewith if the sick man be so affected as he professeth 
himself to be of the reformed religion, then the physician and the 
apothecary are forbidden to help him,! and very kitchen physic is 
denied him by the priest’s command, and if he recover he shall be sure 
to be brought into the Inquisition; but if he die, his body shall be 
buried in the highway, not in any churchyard.” 


There.seems no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of 
these statements; indeed, they receive confirmation from an 
unexpected quarter. One of the great works which engaged 
the attention of St. Camillus de Lellis, who we may notice was 
a much more severe critic of hospital management than the 
Protestant Davies quoted above, was the reform of abuses 
connected with the administration of the last sacraments. In 
the Life of St. Camillus by the Abbé Blanc, we read as follows : 


It was an established custom that whenever patients were received 
[into the hospitals], whether they were so frozen with cold as to be only 
half conscious, or in the most violent stage of an attack of fever, they 
should be compelled to make their confession immediately, without any 
previous preparation. Thus taken by surprise, they approached the 
tribunal of Penance as a pure formality, left half their sins unconfessed, 
and in this miserable state often enough died. This usage prevailed 
everywhere, and was an indispensable preliminary in all the hospitals, 


1 It should be noted that some restriction of this kind was once part of the 
common law of the Church, The Fourth Council of Lateran in 1215 enjoined that 
no physician should visit any one in a serious illness until he had previously made his 
confession, and by a decree of St. Pius V. in 1566, all doctors were required to take 
an oath that they would impress upon their patients the necessity of confession, and 
that they would not continue their attendance beyond three days unless they were 
certified that the confession had been made. 

* Moryson, pt. iii. p. 20. 
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so that the attendants could not even lay the patient in a bed without 
previous confession. Consequently, as we have said, the unfortunate 
sufferer submitted to the ceremony as a matter of form, since it was the 
only way of attaining the rest and the shelter he longed for. Afterwards 
he was forgotten, as it was supposed that what was necessary had been 
already done, and quite commonly he ended his life in the same 
miserable dispositions.! 


St. Camillus and other holy men fought hard and in the 
end successfully against this abuse, but it was not extirpated all 
at once. 

Perhaps the most unpleasant result of the action of the 
Inquisition for the ordinary English traveller who knew how to 
conduct himself discreetly, was the suspicion it tended to 
engender of all those into whose society he was thrown, and 
more especially of his own countrymen. We have already 
noted the surprise with which Moryson and Coryat regarded 
the courtesy and charity shown towards them by various 
members of religious orders. But the distrust engendered by 
fifty years of prejudice lay too deep to be easily eradicated. 
All sorts of stories were afloat of friars who had forced 
the sacraments upon unconscious sufferers and falsely given 
out that they had recanted; of Englishmen who acciden- 
tally meeting their death had been interred in consecrated 
ground, and afterwards, upon mere suspicion of heresy, had 
been “dug up by the priests and buried in the highway ;” of 
spies who artfully inducing strangers to discuss some point of 
faith would betray them to some ecclesiastical dignitary, by 
whom “they should be forced either to alter their religion or 
to be burned or put in some secret prison where they should be 
starved to death.”? 

When, therefore, Moryson came across any of his countrymen 
who were Catholics he does not seem to have courted their 
company. Witness the following episode : 


After dinner we rode thirteen miles to Rome through winding hills 
and pastures; and when we came to the first gate, we did meet many 
Englishmen on horseback, without boots, being all priests, going to 
Madonna di Loreto. I was much afraid, lest some of them being 
scholars of Cambridge, should know me brought up in the same 
University ; neither was the hearing of the English tongue, or the 
sight of Englishmen ever before so unpleasing to me. (p. 102.) 


Vie de St. Camille de Lellis, Par VAbbé Th. Blanc. Paris, 1860, p. 141. 
2 W. Davies, A 7rue Relation, &c., sig. B. 1. b. 
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We have already seen how shy the same traveller was of 
holding much intercourse with Cardinal Allen’s attendants, and 
there are many stories in his narrative of the shifts which other 
tourists were put to in their attempt to disguise their nationality 
from curious inquirers. The following anecdote may serve as 
a specimen : 


And here by chance I found an English merchant in the inn, who 
talking rashly, did voluntarily (without being examined whence he was) 
profess himself to be a Dutchman, and myself in disguised poor habit, 
sitting at the lower end of the table, and speaking to him in the Dutch 
language, he was forced for want of the language to say that he was a 
Dutchman, but born upon the confines of France, and knowing no 
other language but the French; whereupon I speaking to him in the 
French tongue, he had as little skill in that as in the Dutch; soas I 
might perceive that he dissembled his country, and being not willing to 
press him, as having been myself often forced in like sort to dissemble 
my country, did forbear to speak any more to him in the Dutch or 
French tongue, and we began to discourse in Italian, wherein he had 
spoken little before he uttered these words, Jo me repentina, that is, I 
repented myself thereof, whereas an Italian would have said, /o me ne 
pentina, by which syllable added by him I presently knew he was an 
Englishman. Supper being ended, he perceiving himself to have been 
thus pressed by a poor fellow, sitting at the lower end of the table, 
took me for a spy, and feared I should betray him, and presently went 
into the stable, where he commanded his servant to saddle their horses 
that they might ride all night towards Genoa. But I following him and 
boldly speaking English to him, he was soon content to stay all night 
and to take me in my homely apparel for his bedfellow.! 


It would be a mistake to suppose, of course, that it was only 
suspected heretics who were put to inconvenience by the action of 
the Inquisition. When Montaigne some ten years before paid that 
visit to Italy of which he has left us such a graphic account, the 
officers of the Inquisition came to him and required him to 
surrender all his books for their examination. Montaigne was 
in high dudgeon, but he was far too diplomatic to show it. 
When at the end of some weeks his books were returned to him 
with various corrections, he professed great simplicity, declared 
himself delighted to be better instructed, and in fine made 
himself so extremely agreeable to the Master of the Sacred 
Palace and his deputies, that they went away without remember- 
ing to insist upon any definite corrections. Montaigne con- 


1 Moryson, /ézd. p. 169. 
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sequently seems to have brought his books away in very much 
the same condition in which he took them to Italy. But it 
was not every foreign visitor who was so artful as the vusé and 
cynical old nobleman, and the feeling against the action of the 
Holy Office seems to have by no means been confined to tourists 
of another faith. 

But our readers will probably have heard enough of our 
tourists’ fears and prejudices. Perhaps on a future occasion 
we may return to some other aspects of Italian life which 
impressed themselves not less strongly on the mindsjof English 
travellers. 
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IT may very fairly be questioned whether our forefathers of six 
or seven centuries ago were so much given to superstitions in 
the matter of medicine as is commonly supposed. Credulous 
they certainly were; but considering the state of their know- 
ledge, and the absence of all opportunity for testing the 
accuracy of popular ideas and of all facilities for communica- 
tion between one investigator and another, their credulity is 
not to be wondered at. It was impossible to decide whether 
this or that herb was good for a particular complaint, except by 
a series of experiments which no one man had an opportunity 
of making. The fallacy of post hoc ergo propter hoc \ed the 
most careful observers astray; and it was only the scattered 
experience of centuries that dissipated errors, established the 
repute of some remedies, and destroyed that of others. 

What is really surprising is, not that the leeches of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries had such abundant faith in the 
weakest and most absurd medicines, but that sober physicians 
who lived and practised in the times of Sir Richard Jebb, 
Dr. Abernethy, and Sir Astley Cooper, should have believed in 
and prescribed remedies as fanciful and absurd as those of 
earlier days. The fundamental error of the professors of the 
healing art in Saxon and Norman times was that they hoped 
for too much from their art. Not content with trying to cure 
ague and fever, they compounded drinks “against the devil,” 
against apparitions or optical delusions, against timidity, and 
various other mental and spiritual infirmities. The medical men 
who practised at the end of the eighteenth century made no 
such pretensions ; but some of them, at least, had as lively a 
faith in the efficacy of the most puerile and absurd remedies as 
their predecessors of the middle ages. 

For the purposes of comparison we may take some pre- 
scriptions from Leechdoms, Wort-Cunning, and Star-Craft of 
Early England, published some years ago by the Lords 
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Commissioners of the Treasury, and place them side by side 
with specimens from a popular “doctor’s book” of the later 
period. The manual from which our quotations shall be made 
is entitled The Family Physician, or the Whole Art of Curing 
Diseases rendered Familiar and Easy. It was “compiled for 
domestic convenience and general utility and benefit” by John . 
Smith, a physician, and it bears on its title-page an intimation 
that the prescriptions are “by Sir Richard Jebb, Sir Henry 
Halford, Dr. Hunter, Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Lettsom, Dr. Aber- 
nethy, and Sir Astley Cooper, Bart. also a considerable 
number by the late Dr. Schimper, physican to the Emperor of 
Germany, who lived to the amazing age of one hundred and 
sixty-seven years.” Of course it may well be believed that 
none of the illustrious doctors quoted above (not even the 
German physician, who seems to have been in one respect 
the mést illustrious of them all), are responsible for any of the 
more remarkable prescriptions in 7he Family Physician. The 
important point is that a country doctor who was a contem- 
porary of Dr. Abernethy, should have thought some of these 
prescriptions worthy of recommendation. 

Turning in the first place to the Saxon leeches, it is difficult 
to believe that they were not sometimes in the habit of laughing 
at their patients. Thus we read: “Against bite of snake, 
if the man procureth and eateth rind which cometh out of 
Paradise, no venom shall damage him.” Again, “Let those 
who suffer apparitions eat lion’s flesh, and they will not after 
that suffer any apparition.” Again, ear-ache is to be cured 
thus: “Take lion’s suet, melt it in a dish, drop it into the 
ear; it will soon be well with it.” And once more: “ Against 
a woman’s chatter. Taste, at night, fasting, a root of radish ; 
that day the chatter will harm thee not.” It is to be observed 
that this most valuable prescription is only to be used by 
those who have fasted for a whole day. But there are plenty 
of remedies which seem, at least, more practicable than these. 
For fever we have a compound of cockle waybroad and ale. 
Wormwood, everthroat, lupin, waybroad, ribwort, chervil, 
attorlothe, feverfue, alexanders, bishopwort, lovage, sage, and 
cassock may also be taken in a mixture of ale and holy water. 
Instead of “soothing syrup” for infants, we have the following : 
“If any child be vexed, then take thou the same wort (spear- 
wort) and smoke it with this: then wilt thou render it the 
gladder.” The same herb is recommended as a cure for the 
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bite of snakes; and so, for that matter, is the common peri- 
winkle. An antidote for the bad effects of drinking “a creeping 
thing” in water, was a draught of hot sheep’s blood. 

Recipes like the above might be multiplied indefinitely ; 
but let us now turn to the Family Physician, and gleaning a 
few of its more remarkable prescriptions, let us see how closely 
they approximate in character with those just quoted. For 
cancer, we have two or three very simple remedies—celadine 
and goose-dung, red onions, and the leaves and stalks of wild 
parsnips. Cancers in the mouth are cured, we are told, “by 
blowing the ashes of burnt scarlet cloth into the throat and 
mouth.” For consumption, we have no less than eight or ten 
recipes, besides various sensible directions as to air and exercise. 
One remedy is black-currant jelly ; another is “every night and 
morning a teaspoonful of white rosin, powdered and mixed with 
honey ;” and a third is “cutting up every morning a small turf 
of fresh earth and breathing into the hole for a quarter of an 
hour.” 

The odd thing about this collection of prescriptions is that 
very often the most puerile remedies are given for the most 
alarming diseases, showing that the “general practitioner” of 
that day had but very dim notions of the connection between 
cause and effect. Thus, persons suffering from jaundice are 
advised to “take a pill of Castile soap every morning, fasting ;” 
and for “ gangrene or mortification, to stop or prevent,” we have 
the same medicine, only three soap pills are to be taken instead 
of one. Another “remedy” for mortification is a poultice of 
flour, honey, and water; and to this prescription there is 
appended the cheerful assurance, “ It soon cures.” For lameness 
caused by a “fixed construction of the ‘parts,” we are given the 
yolk of a new-laid egg, dissolved in six table-spoonfuls of 
water, to be used as a liniment. For the plague, “much cold 
water whitened with oatmeal,” and for leprosy, a decoction of 
burdock-leaves. For one obstinate disease, however, the remedy 
cannot be sneered at as harmless. It runs as follows: “Take 
a pound or more of quicksilver, ounce by ounce, every hour, 
till it operates.” With this may be contrasted the treatment 
for small-pox (written after the practice of vaccination became 
general), “If they strike in and convulsions follow, give a 
hearty draught of cold water, well sweetened with treacle: this 
stops the convulsions, and drives out the pock.” 

The sovereign remedy of the age, however, was tar-water. 
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This liquor was made by stirring a quart of Barbados tar into 
a gallon of water, and drawing off the water, after allowing it to 
stand for three days. It was used in every variety of disease. 
For asthma we are advised to “drink half a pint of tar-water 
night and morning, fasting. For pleurisy we must take a glass 
of tar-water every hour—or, if we prefer it,a drachm of soot 
every hour. To prevent cramp in the stomach, half a pint of 
tar-water night and morning. For palsy, half a pint of tar- 
water night and morning. 

But Dr. Smith is by no means wedded to old-fashioned 
remedies. He evidently thinks very highly of electricity as a 
curative agent. As a remedy against old age (!), besides the 
ordinary recipes of tar-water (to be taken six or eight times a 
day) and nettles (“drink often a decoction of nettles, and eat of 
them, as greens likewise”), we have—‘“ Or, be electrified daily.” 
“Either of these [remedies] will probably renew your strength 
for years,” adds the sanguine physician. In cases of palpitation 
of the heart we have the same advice, “ Be electrified daily till 
well.” And, strangest of all, for lunatics also we have the 
familiar formula, “ Be electrified daily.” 

It is but fair to Dr. Smith to add that four other prescrip- 
tions are given for mental disease. These are(1) an ounce of 
vinegar once a day, (2) a strong decoction of agrimony four 
times a day, (3) a decoction of vinegar and ivy-leaves, to be 
rubbed on the head, and (4) the cold bath. The Saxon remedy 
for lunacy was as follows: “Githrife, cyno-glossum, yarrow, 
lupin, bethony, attorlothe, cassock, flower-de-luce, fennel, church 
lichen, lichen of Christ’s Mark [the cross], lovage ; work up the 
drink off clear ale, sing seven Masses over the worts, add garlic 
and holy water”—a queer combination, certainly—‘“and drip 
the drink into every drink which he will subsequently drink, 
and let him sing the psalm Beaté zmmaculati and Exsurgat, and 
Salvum me fac, Deus, and then let him drink the drink out of a 
church-bell, and let the Mass priest after the drink sing this 
over him, Domine Sancte, Pater Omnipotens, &c.” Another 
prescription for a lunatic is suspiciously like the one already 
quoted for fever—probably it was thought from the delirium 
attending fever, that fever and lunacy were analogous. The 
draught was composed of “foreign ale” and holy water, with 
yarrow, gentian, fennel, &c., the lunatic being further recom- 
mended at the same time to “give alms, and earnestly pray 
God for His merciés.”. Omitting what may be called the super- 
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natural remedies (surely not inappropriate in the circumstances), 
can any one say that the ale, lupin, and fennel of the Saxon 
physician were a whit more absurdly out of place than the 
vinegar and electricity of the Georgian doctor ? 

It must be admitted that the medical men of the Saxon 
epoch were rather superstitious in one point—they attributed in 
many cases considerable importance to the day of the month on 
which the herb was gathered, and the pure state of body and 
mind of the person gathering it. It may also be fairly held 
superstitious to believe that one herb could drive away storms 
and tempest, while another was a remedy, not only for “ devil- 
sickness,” but a shield against the attacks of wild beasts, a 
means of subduing envy and timidity, and an agent for 
procuring all manner of good things. But so far as the 
religious ceremonies themselves are concerned, they were not 
generally superstitious, in the proper sense of the word. There 
was nothing like an appeal to magical rites, or the powers of 
evil spirits. The ceremonies were simply means which were 
considered appropriate for invoking the help or blessing of the 
Almighty. They were sometimes used, no doubt, in a more or 
less superstitious manner, but of course every religious ceremony 
may be abused in a similar way. That we should now consider 
these ceremonies puerile or inappropriate does not necessarily 
argue that they were not frequently used in good faith and in a 
simple dependence on the power of the Most High. From the 
crowd of “charms” in Leechdoms, Wort-Cunning, and Star- 
Craft, we may quote one or two of the shorter ones as a 
specimen. 

“A man must sing this when one hath stolen any of his 
cattle. Say, before thou speak any other word: ‘ Bethlehem 
was bright, the borough wherein Christ was born: it is far- 
famed over all earth. So may this deed be in the sight of men 
notorious per crucem Christi. Then pray three times to the 
east, and say thrice, ‘May the Cross of Christ bring it back 
from the east ;’ and turn to the west and say, ‘May the Cross 
of Christ bring it back from the west;’ and to the south and say 
thrice, ‘May the Cross of Christ bring it back from the south ;’ 
and to the north and say, ‘The Cross of Christ was hidden, and 
has been found. The Jews hanged Christ: they did the worst 
of deeds: they concealed what they were not able to conceal. 
So never may this deed be concealed. Per Crucem Christi” 
The charm for rendering ground fruitful, and purifying it 
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from unhallowed influences, is very long and intricate, a curious 
mixture of religious and what, it must be confessed, look in this 
instance very like superstitious ceremonies. Four turfs were 
cut at night, one towards each of the points of the compass. 
In the hole was deposited a mixture of oil, honey, and barm, 
with some milk of all the cattle of the farm, and part of every 
tree and plant grown on it (except beans and the buckbean), 
with a little holy water. The accompanying words were, 
Crescite, et multiplicamini, et replete terram, in Nomine Patris, 
et Filit, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen. Pater noster, qui és in 
celis, &c. (A translation of the Latin was given.) The turfs 
were taken to church in the morning and placed before the 
altar, the green surface of each being turned towards the altar, 
and four Masses were sung over them. Before sunset they 
were taken back to the hole from which they were dug, and 
replaced ; but underneath them were set four crosses of 
“quickbeam,” with the name of one of the four Evangelists 
written upon each. Then the formula and prayers already 
mentioned were repeated, with a special prayer for the fruit- 
fulness of the soil. But the prayers were not yet at an end. 
Turning himself thrice from east to west, the farmer had to 
repeat the Litany of the Saints, the Zer sanctus, the Benedicite 
(with arms extended), the Magnificat, and (three times) the 
Pater noster, recommending, at the same time, the land “to 
Christ, St. Mary, and the Holy Rood,” for “love and reverence 
and grace,” with petitions for the farmer, his labourers, and 
family. Then the ceremonies had their turn once more. The 
farmer had to take seed from “almsmen,” taking care to give 
them in return twice as much. This seed was put on the 
plough, but before this was done a hole was bored in the 
plough-beam, and styrax, fennel, hallowed soap (!) and hallowed 
salt placed in it. Before the first furrow was cut another prayer 
was said for the fertility of the soil, in which fiends, “baleful 
blastings,” and sorceries were specially deprecated. As the 
plough entered the ground the farmer had to say: 

“Hail to thee, mother earth! who maintainest mortals. 
By the goodness of God be filled with fodder, to feed our 
people.” 

Finally, the farmer made a loaf “as big as will lie within 
his two hands,” with milk and holy water, and laid it under 
the first furrow; and another prayer for the fertility of the 
ground, followed by the formula “Increase and multiply,” /x 
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Nomine Patris, &c., Benedicite, and the Pater noster thrice 
repeated, brought the long ceremony to a close. Certainly 
the husbandman who had recourse to it was not wanting 
either in faith or patience. 

It is easy to call all this nonsensical and superstitious, but 
those of us who believe in the efficacy of prayer should hesitate 
before we condemn ceremonies in which prayer formed so large 
a part, even if they also contained much that was vain and 
foolish. Even the foolish things of these rites were infinitely 
more picturesque and innocent than the wise things of spirit- 
rappers and American “thought-healers.” When a_ genera- 
tion arises which has no pet superstitions of its own, nor 
nostrums which bring fortunes to their owners, no believers in 
spirit photographs, “spooks,” and floating mediums, it may 
perhaps afford to cast a stone at the childlike medicines and 
charms of our Saxon forefathers. Certainly our great-grand- 
parents, who put their trust in tar-water as a specific for asthma, 
pleurisy, and palsy, who believed that bread-poultices would 
cure mortified limbs, and prescribed vinegar for lunacy and 
electricity for old age, had little reason to plume themselves 
in the advance they had made in medical knowledge over the 
dispensers of spearwort, wormwood, and periwinkle. 
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THE season of this year 1891, will be remarkable for the 
large prices brought by some of the pictures of the French 
school. The latest craze is for the works of Antoine Watteau, 
1684—1721. The reputation of this artist rests upon a 
series of pictures painted with unrivalled freshness, charm, and 
grace, 

At “Christies,” in July, a small cabinet picture, measuring 
14 by 16, representing an interior, with old and young people 
engaged in every-day occupations, noticeable for its harmony 
of colour, and for what struck me more than even that, the 
elegance of the costumes in vogue nearly two centuries 
ago, reached the extraordinary price of 45,400. Another, 
L’Accord Parfait, a fanciful idyllic group, was knocked down 
at £3,360. , 

A short time before this I had found in the sitting-room of 
a young medical man, “down with typhoid fever,” in the 
General Hospital, Bristol, a collection of fans, of a dozen 
different patterns, a trophy with which he had decorated his 
study. The trophy was made up of Japanese, Indian, English, 
and French, with one of Watteau, as I imagine. The last 
recalled to my mind Watteau’s native town of Valenciennes, 
which I had visited in 1843. 

Our Antony Watteau was as good a young Catholic as you 
would wish to know, and who died as pious a death as I could 
desire for another or for myself, after he had passed life pure, 
joyous, and debonair, well-filled by the labour and fertile fruits 
of a fancy not destitute either of genius or versatility. 

All the more interesting is that life from its associations 
and successes, kept pure by having in it the never-forgotten 
fragrances of a pious and Catholic home. In 1844, he who 
writes these lines, visited the old churches of Valenciennes, just 
to see where Antony gazed on the same Rubens and the same 
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Peter Porbus, an old Dutch master of great, though of a 
different excellence, to that of Peter Paul. » 

You shall see, anon, what those church altar-pieces did for 
him, and how when he thought of a Flemish interior at 
Valenciennes, in after-times he sanctified the highly artificial 
life in the saloons of the Paris Luxemburg Palace, by its very 
image. 

Antony Watteau lived a good man and a true, though his 
surroundings seem to show that such a life bristled with 
impossibilities. Valenciennes, his birth-place, is a town divided 
into two parts by the Scheldt ; its fortified citadel, the work of 
Vauban, was constructed by order of Louis the Fourteenth, 
who took this town from the Spaniards; it was confirmed to 
him by the Treaty of Nimeguen in 1678. I went to Valenciennes 
from Mons, for it is twenty miles south-west of the old city of 
St. Vaudreux, with its lovely church. 

At the period of Antony Watteau’s birth, the exteriors of 
the houses were Spanish, just as you see them now, and as they 
are in Ghent and Bruges. Many of these have been modernized, 
but the interiors are still Spanish. Such was the house of 
Antony’s father in 1684, and such also the very tavern where 
I took my dé&euner. It had Spanish souvenirs, as I looked 
out on the same market-place, which inspired Antony 
with his first ideas as an artist. His very house was on 
the opposite side of the Marché du Vendredi, where I was 
eating my bread and Pongibeaut cheese avec une demi bouteille 
de Graves. 

Ah! the happy days of 1844! What a pretty rolling 
country we had passed through from Mons. /nter Aguam et 
Montem paradisus monachorum,—* between Ath and Mons lies 
the Monks’ Paradise,” is a trite saying in the Hainault. We 
had passed both Cambray and Cambron. We had seen the 
rich undulating plains of flax and hemp, and long lines of 
peasants weeding, whilst they sang some cantique of the Blessed 
Virgin, all pausing when the Angelus Bell rang out from the 
neighbourhood of our College of Brugelette. There was no 
lack of foliage and fine spreading chestnut-trees. The. air 
seemed alive with song, and all still betokened a wealthy and 
well-to-do country once drained and cultivated by Cistercian 
and Prémontré monks of old. Here, then, in this part of the 
frontiers of France and Belgium, our Antony Watteau a century 
and a half ago had imbibed that love of rustic scenery which 
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he in after-days made to live again, by his delicate brush and 
genial spirit. 

The house in which he was born is, as I have said, still 
pointed out, and the room wherein his first attempts were made: 
for as Mozart in music, so Watteau in painting, began from 
childhood to show forth what was in him; the one detected 
that his canary sang in G sharp, the other with prolific pencil 
caught form, feature, and grace, before he was eight years of 
age, and styled his conception “ Nature.” 

From the room, which is at the present day as it was then, 
lofty, largely panelled and intersected by heavy walnut beams, 
“au plafond,” you look out on a wide champaign country, 
viante mais fort peu accidentée. The grass grows green on the 
old ramparts now, but in 1844 the walk along them was elevated 
and: enlivening. It is a pleasure even to-day, to walk there and 
to myse, at least, pleasant to any tame, unambitious soul, who 
sighs not for Scotch mountains. From the ramparts you got 
an idea of the paysage so loved by Antony. 

If there is variety nearer Brugelette, as I said above, there 
is scarce any near Valenciennes. The surrounding country 
offers no picturesque beauty, no bits for artists’ portfolios. The 
rivers are sluggish, with flat, uninteresting banks ; manufactories 
and collieries are extensive and numerous in the neighbourhood 
now, and they don’t offer much to the fancy at present. Never- 
theless, to any one who loves nature, nature shows herself in 
lowly views, in the flora of the fields, and the peace which 
harmonizes well with a tranquil and amiable spirit like that of 
our Antony Watteau. 

So I passed on to the ramparts to write my impressions. I 
bowed to the statue of Froissart the historian, and to that of 
the great Minister d’Argenson in the Place St.Géry, for they 
were born here. I admired the Hotel de Ville in the Place 
d’Armes, half-Gothic, half-Italian in style, and saw the pictures 
by Rubens, brought from the Abbey of St. Amand. There was 
no time for the lace, and the famous cambric, I wanted to 
imbibe Watteau, and only Watteau. And to-day I find in 1891, 
that our Antony has become the rage of the season. Whata 
whirligig is that of time ! 

Born in 1684, he lived only to see the beginning of 1721. 
Short-lived, he set a fashion, which long prevailed in French art. 
His works took hold of the superficial fancy of the day. Society 
was a big sham, and Antony’s productions, though numerous, 
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were limited to the class of fétes champétres, representations of 
sham rural life. He caught the bubble as it flew, and this is the 
way to catch, and to take advantage of the national taste at any 
time, but especially the national whims of a French court. Just 
as a melancholy age runs after a melancholy presentment of 
itself, saying, Sz vzs me flere dolendum est primum ipsi tibi, so 
this young enthusiast of art had the adroitness, or the luck of 
being glad with the joyous. A fan of Watteau, such as the rare 
one in my possession, is the reflex in epitome of the artificial 
and yet joyous life of a voluptuous court, ou tout roule sur le 
faux. And Watteau became in his line a great man, because 
he knew how to profit and make his advantage out of every 
fortune. I say he was a great man in the eyes of men at least, 
for you must not only be clever (Aadi/le is the word), but you 
must also pass for clever; a result which often depends on 
certain circumstances of time, place, and persons, of which you 
know how to draw your profit. 

Then he died so young, that you may say he was sufficiently 
habile to profit by his circumstances at a glance rather than by 
reflection. “I see what I have to do and do it,” answered 
Turner, to one who expressed his wonder at the boldness of 
his successes, and of its results on canvas. “I see what I have 
to do, and I do it,” may have said Antony to himself. This 
artificial court life, “studies to be natural.” “It shall have 
nature then, and I will paint nature for it.” 

How well La Motte-Houdard hit off this instinct of Antony, 


when he wrote the poetic fancy. 


Parée a la frangaise, un jour Dame Nature 
Eut le desir coquet de voir sa portraiture, 
Que fit la Bonne Mére? Elle enfanta Watteau. 


This fiction well expresses Watteau’s manner. 

Look for instance at the famous “Concert de famille,” 
the Italian tuning his mandoline, the lady reading the music- 
book, the lover looking over her shoulder, and the audience, 
consisting of two little girls, French, artificial, and parzstennes 
jusqu au bout des ongles. The head-dress of the youngest 
must have taken Elise, their maid, a good hour to achieve. 
The cotffure comes down to a point on her forehead, as 
if it were inherent that it be @ /a Marie Stuart. Then the 
great bow on the corsage of madame seems as if Antony 
Watteau had chosen the brightest cérise saying, “If contrast 
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is desired, it must be absolute: half-measures are entirely out 
of date,” which is a phrase found in fashion-plates of our day, 
and rather in vogue with modzstes of Regent Street and Maddox 
Street. But, besides this family concert, if you desire to see a 
great work, absolutely alive with the spirit of Watteau, go to 
the museum of the Louvre. There you will find une ébauche de 
Watteau. L’embarquement pour Vile de Cythere. 

The writer of these lines had the advantage of a good 
cicerone on his first visit to it. He was the famous “Cham,” 
son of the good Count De Noé, and well known in the Charivari. 

He pointed to this and said: “En voici La Dame Nature 
de La Fontaine, peinte par Antoine Watteau.” It is Dame 
Nature accommodating herself to the tastes of the early 
eighteenth century. But, I give his words as nearly as I can, 
from-memory. They are too good to be lost: “Dame Nature, 
pretty .or graceful, austere or smiling, according to the country, 
or the epoch, ‘poses’ before each successive generation of 
artists. Poets, painters, sculptors, stand in groups around her ; 
near, or at a distance, under one light, or under another. They 
see her well or ill, according to their vision, they give to her a 
true or a false expression, a humble or an elevated character, 
naif ou digne, after their own judgment, their own passions ; 
but, in the main all take their inspiration from her, and when 
all is said, it is she who impresses on their works a kind of 
family likeness. Those painters,” added M. de Noé, “who have 
the faculty of understanding her the best, receive the names 
of ‘great masters,’ and ‘heads of schools of painting.’ These 
schools grow old, decline, and die; the generation which saw 
their birth dies also. But Nature, Dame Nature, is ever young, 
she changes some detail in her appearance, a riband in her 
tresses, a fold or fashion in her robe, a cozffure, and there she 
is fresh as ever. 

“So then to work, young artists, a /’@uvre, behold here is a 
new lay figure, or model, divide the labour amongst yourselves. 
Imitate her, each one of you, according to your taste or your 
genius, and thou, O public, always new, applaud the new 
masters of new schools of art.” 

The son of Count de Noé, ancient peer of France, had 
studied first at St. Cyr, next in the Atelier de la Roche, last 
with Charlet. He took to painting against the wishes of his 
family, just as Watteau had done, and in 1842 came out in the 
Charivari. It was no longer Dame Nature, in sylvan attire. 
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It was his line to make nature laughing, quizzing and cynical, 
according to the disposition of his times, just as Antony saw 
her before him attired in the sham sentimentality of°a 
shepherdess, a milkmaid, or a soubrette, who comes on to the 
scene singing a canzonetta. With him ended the florid alle- 
gories, and half-heathen indecencies of that day. The most 
perfect realization of Watteau’s manner was seen at the 
Haymarket Theatre in 1838-9, under the management of 
Webster or Charles Matthews, I forget which. The curtain 
rose on a garden pertaining to a French chateau ; wrought iron 
gates of great beauty shut out a sylvan glade with avenue of 
birch-trees. Within the courtyard were two maidens playing at 
battledoor and shuttlecock. To them enters old Strickland 
attired as “Tom Noddy”—costumes of Charles the Second’s 
time—for the piece was “Tom Noddy’s Secret,” a comedietta 
sparkling with fun and the actualité of that day. The idea had 
come from Madame Vestris. No one could better realize and 
produce a living picture of féte galante, d’apres Watteau, than 
she. 

I wonder whether the original sketch by the painter exists 
in any gallery or private collection. It would be in the present 
day priceless, or would be snapped up after a sharp competition 
for £6,000 at the very least. But:no! Henry Irving, with his 
artistic knowledge of costume and local colouring, would do it 
as well, if not better. But nevertheless that scene-painter had 
caught the gentle and hazy half-lights and depths in his foliage 
and forest trees, as well as his sylvan glades, what one may 
call the chiaroscuro of landscapes and the aerial perspective, 
which so few English painters, if I except Mr. Val Prinsep, and 
Wilson, are able to catch, but which French painters excel in. 
The Italian Bolognese School, represented by Barbieri, com- 
monly known as Guerchino, are masters of light and shadow. 
I might compare “The Pieta” of Guerchino, “Angels weeping 
over the Dead Christ,” at one end of the scale, with Watteau’s 
“Four Seasons” at the other. Light and shade, fecling as well 
as individuality, are represented surpassingly by these two far 
distant artists. The one forces you to think and weep, the 
other compels you to wish for the gladness which his canvas 
calls up in your heart. 

Oh the summer-like grace, the freedom and softness of “ The 
Summer” of Watteau,—a hayfield, but boundless, and with 
touches of level Italian architecture in the hot, white elusive 
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distance, and wreaths of flowers, fairy hay-rakes, and the like, 
suspended from tree to tree, with that wonderful lightness 
which is one of the charms of his work. 

Watteau seemed to select by preference, the pure country 
of his home, from all that various world we pass our lives in. 
He once refashioned a room for his family at Valenciennes. 
He gave it a sort of moral purity ; yet in the forms and colours 
of things. Will the actual life, to which he was soon to return 
at Paris, be equally pure? It does not matter, for he carries 
there what he most relishes, and strongly loves—the purity 
_of home life. 

But it is time that his career should be told in a few brief 
words, and that the threads of this little woof may be gathered 
together, and tied in a decent knot. 

It required undoubtedly the stroke of genius to make a 
whole .French court and people happy in their own harmless 
conceit and at the same time to make them smile at their own 
foibles, and after one hundred and fifty years, to rouse in our 
day a detestation of sham and humbug which flourished then 
in their midst. If we add to this, that a single sketch by this 
man fetches £5,000 or £6,000 at the present day, one not 
only is inclined to ask, “How is it done?” but also, “Who 
was he?” 

Who was Antony Watteau? Why he was from humble 
home of humble life—/e fils a’un couvreur. His father from the 
first said that he must follow his trade as mason, sculptor, and 
tiler ; but his father also said, “ Antony is a born painter,” and 
Il tra loin—“he will go far.” The first indication of the boy’s 
mettle and resolution was at the September Fair, held in the 
Grande Place at Valenciennes. He was found niched in one 
of those empty receptacles of statues of the Hotel de Ville— 
sketching the scene to the life. The niche is still pointed out 
to visitors, as it was to us in 1844. 

When the sketch was brought to his uncle’s house, that uncle 
determined to conquer the opposition of old Watteau fére, stern 
and obstinate as he was. Antony at his request was placed 
with a teacher of painting. He still worked for the masons, 
but made diligent use of every spare moment, after Mass, which 
he heard every day. His cousin, a charming and very pious 
maiden, describes him at this point of his career, as a dark- 
haired youth, whose large, unquiet eyes seemed perpetually 
wandering in search of objects of beauty, form, and grace, just 
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as the eyes of sailors seem whilst they are talking to you to be 
far away in the hazy offing. 

Antony, in 1701, escaped from his father’s ugly, bare, and 
frigid house as often as he could, in order to have the sympa- 
thetic company of his uncle, who admired him, and of his 
uncle’s daughter, pious, prayerful, and affectionate in all her 
ways. God seemed to have placed this girl as guardian angel 
to Antony, for long after, when he had got to Paris, engaged 
by the scene painter Matayer, who was induced to take and try 
him, by this same cousin, he wrote affectionate letters to her, 
some of which are extant, and which show that even in the 
vortex of Paris life, his heart turned to Valenciennes as the 
needle to the pole. 

He ran off to Paris without his father’s leave or knowledge, 
Once there, M. Matayer took him with other apprentices, and 
in 1703 he painted cheap religious pictures, which were sold at 
a low price along the footways of the Pont Notre Dame. He 
earned three livres only and his soup. Next he took to church 
pictures, and got three livres a week for them, and afterwards 
much more. 

In 1705 he was lodged by the Concierge of the Luxembourg 
Palace, and had the delight of living amongst Italian pictures 
of the Royal collection. But what was even more to his taste 
was the magnificence of the Palace gardens. No one who of 
late years has visited these gardens, freer and trimmed less stiffly 
than those of Versailles, but must have revelled in their beauty. 
The basins, the statues of the Queens of France, amidst orange 
groves and pomegranate trees, and above all, amidst the rosiéres 
of the old Chartreuse House, to which they once pertained, 
formed a surrounding loved by Watteau. I think I see him 
there, when his long summer’s day is ended and work over, 
enjoying the cool shade of the stately broad-foliaged trees, each 
of which has the look of a great courtier—doing service to a 
king. 

In 1706 he was joined by his brother, Jean Baptiste, who 
simply worshipped Antony, but never rivalled him. They soon 
parted, for Antony discovered that John Baptist was a little 
usurer, who took to art, not for art’s sake, but for what he could 
make from it. 

His brush was active, canvas after canvas was filled, some 
thousands of them were bought up. And where are they now? 
A true Watteau is almost priceless. Amidst all this success, 
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his heart always turned to his home, perhaps with some pre- 
sentiment that his career would be but short. Whenever he 
could get off, he passed to Valenciennes. How proud were 
they of their young genius! 

One or two scenes of the old home life I select as a specimen 
of his home. He left Paris from his love of home, and yet he was 
receiving more orders for his work than he could ever achieve. 
He left also the free intercourse with those wealthy lovers of the 
arts, M.de Crozat, M. de Julienne, the Abbé de la Roque, the 
Count de Caylus, and M. Gersaint, the famous dealer in pictures, 
all anxious to lodge him in their fine hotels, and to have his 
company at their country houses. He preferred the company 
of his old, stern father, Jean Philippe Watteau, and old 
Michelle Watteau, his mother, who still, though with failing 
sight, worked half by touch indeed, at her pillow lace. Home 
he loved better, with its bald existence, than a life at court, 
agitated, exigent, unsatisfying. He brought with him, however, 
many a long cherished design, to finish in the quiet of his native 
town. To Paris he returned—still hoping to get to Rome and 
contend for the grand prix de Rome. 

His manner and infinite grace, his pensive gravity and 
busy enthusiasm for art, comes out in one accidental grouping 
of his cousin, his brother, and himself with the rest, by his own 
hand. 

One summer day the whole family were returning from an 
excursion to St. Amand’s Monastery, in celebration of the last 
day of his stay at home. After visiting the great abbey, and 
after hearing Vespers gloriously sung by forty virile voices of 
monks, twenty on each side, in their stalls, with that easy, 
fluent, and unhesitating interpretation of Gregorian music, which 
is traditional in Catholic lands, but sounds strangely in English 
Catholic churches, where a four hundred years’ gap has broken the 
continuity, familiarity, and charm of the old Church song—they 
returned, and supped at the little inn in the forest. They talked 
of the great abbey church, and its range of chapels, with their 
costly encumbrance of carved shrines, golden reliquaries, and 
funeral scutcheons in the coloured glass, half seen through a 
rich enclosure of marble and brass work—just as you may see 
at Chartres at this day, at Amiens, or at St. Gudule, Brussels. 
Then Antony, always with an artist’s eye for sylvan effect, 
made them bring their cream and wild strawberries out of 
doors, ranging them as he liked, and then bringing out of 
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his deep pocket a big sketch-book—and from the long-tailed, 
and then new-fashioned, long-skirted coat, pencils and pastels— 
he chose a background for his future picture. It was the soft 
slope of one of those fresh pieces of wood where the trees 
unclose a little. His brother John Baptist he made to dance 
a minuet on the grass with the youngest female cousin, whilst 
he made a strolling lutanist whom he had found out play the 
stately dance music. On the fan in my possession the player 
is “perch’d on the branch of a tree,” but the idea is the same. 
Ah! If we had only that sketch of Watteau en famille! Long 
it remained to console the good family at Valenciennes when 
the end had come. 

One other charming visit has been described in his cousin’s 
diary, July, 1714. It is more regrettable for the loss of Fénélon’s 
portrait than the other: “They entered the Cathedral Church 
of Cambrai. It was the hour of Vespers, and it happened that 
Monsignor le Prince de Cambrai was in his place in the choir. 
He seemed of great age. Francois de Salignac de la Motte 
Fénelon was born in 1651, and we are now speaking of the year 
1714, in which year he died, not so very old. He never visited 
Paris ; so Antony had never seen him, though he desired much 
to do so. Certainly it was worth while to have come so far 
only to see him give his pontifical blessing, in a voice feeble 
but of infinite sweetness, and with an inexpressibly graceful 
movement of the hands. ‘A veritable Grand Seigneur,’ said 
Antony. His refined old age, the impress of genius and of 
honours, even his disappointments concur with natural graces 
to make him too distinguished for this world. Omnia Vanitas ! 
he seems to say, yet with a profound resignation. He might 
have had all that life has to bestow. Yet he was never seen 
at Court, and lived almost in exile! Was our great King 
Louis jealous of a true ‘Grand Seigneur,’ by natural gift and 
the favour of Heaven, that he could not endure his presence?” 

What a picture of Fénélon is this! Would that Watteau 
had immortalized him by a true portrait on canvas, but painted 
with the appreciation expressed above. 

Between 1717 and 1720 his health began to — he was 
already hectic in face, and breathing with difficulty, when he 
left Valenciennes for the last time in March. On the evening 
previous to his departure, the Academy of St. Luke came with 
their scarves and banners to conduct their illustrious fellow- 
citizen by torchlight to supper in their Guildhall, where all the 
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beautiful corporation plate was displayed. The recipient of 
these honours looked like a dying man, and in April of the 
same year a messenger arrived to fetch John Baptist, his 
brother, to his side at Paris. His visit to England had achieved 
by its fogs what hard work at Paris had begun. He was in the 
last stage of consumption. Yet Paris, the scene of his triumphs, 
was not to see his death. 

The Abbé Haranger, one of the Canons of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois (his church of predilection, as it is of the writer 
of these words), lent him his house at Nogent-sur-Marne, for 
change of air. Here he was constantly. His last days were 
occupied in teaching his brother as many of the secrets of his 
art as he could. His property, nine thousand livres only, he 
left to his relations, and with the assistance of the good old 
Curé of Nogent, whom by the way he had often caricatured, 
he gave all his thoughts to matters of religion, and to the 
constant reception of the Sacraments of Holy Church. 

On July, 1721, his cousin writes: “Our incomparable 
Watteau is no more. His brother, Jean Baptiste, returned 
unexpectedly to us all at Valenciennes. I heard his footstep 
on the stairs. We turned together into that room decorated 
by Antony ; and he told his story there.” 

Antony Watteau departed suddenly, in the arms of 
M. Gersaint, on one of the hot days of this month. At the 
last moment he had been at work upon a crucifix for the good 
Curé of Nogent, liking little the very rude one he possessed. 
So he, in every sense, died in the very arms of Christ, and with 
all the sentiments of religion. —R.I.P. 
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FATHER JAMES ARCHER. 


THE new Dictionary of National Biography says that “James 
Archer was a great promoter of education, and was very dear 
to Irishmen, over whom he possessed unbounded influence ; he 
was a famous missioner in Ireland during the war of Tyrone.” 
A sketch of his life must have been written between the years. 
1617 and 1626, and it is to be found in the Jesuit Archives in 
Rome or Spain ; but the only materials at present available for 
even a fragmentary account of his extraordinary career are to 
be found in the Lzfe and Letters of Father Henry Fitzsimon, 
the Hibernia Ignatiana, the Pacata Hibernia, and the State 
Papers. The two last sources I deem utterly untrustworthy, 
and I have long doubted whether I should draw on them and 
bring to a focus all the villainous lies written by informers, 
poisoners, cut-throats, and their employers against the character 
of Father Archer. I have further hesitated for this reason that 
many readers will believe these reports, or think there is some- 
thing in them, and according to their national or religious 
prejudices, condemn or admire the priest whose great ability 
drew so much obloquy on him. I was consequently afraid of 
being justly accused of dealing unfairly, and, in the absence of 
certain documents, of trifling with the memory of a very worthy 
man. However, I will make the venture as our biographies 
would be incomplete without a sketch of him; but I will first 
give an antidote to such poisonous reports as some might be 
tempted to swallow. 

The first to record the movements and actions of Archer, in 
1577, was Sir William Drury, Lord President of Munster, who 
according to his own account, in the first year of office, hanged 
at Cork forty-three “notable malefactors,” pressed one to 
death, drew and quartered three. At Limerick he hanged 
twenty-two; at Kilkenny he executed thirty-six, and put to 
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death “a blackamoor and two witches,” though he found no 
law to try them by in the realm. In his second year he hanged 
four hundred “by justice avd martial law,” he hanged a friar in 
his habit for attempting to leave the country, and hanged a 
“brehon” who was much esteemed among the common people, 
and taught such laws as were repugnant to Her Majesty’s. On 
these and such deeds Mr. Webb remarks: “The cruel rule of 
the Presidents showed the Irish chiefs that the fine speeches at 
Sydney’s reception had been but an affectation to delude them into 
guiet while English authority was establishing itself?’ Other 
propagators of reports concerning Archer were Cecil, Mountjoy, 
and Carew, who have left it to posterity in their own hand- 
writing “that they had hired men to do murder, and Carew 
had with his own hand done it” (twice).2 On one of the 
murders committed by Carew even Walsingham remarks, 
“George Carew hath lately committed a very foul act, able to 
make the Irishmen to enter into an hatred of us, trusting us in 
nothing, and thinking there is treachery in any fair promises we 
make them.”* Archer is also reported as a villain and traitor 
by informers, poisoners, and cut-throats, such the Atkinsons and 
Bird, whose testimony is worthless and in many things glaringly 
false, and by Gerald Comerford, a pervert and Judge, who was a 
persecutor of the Catholic religion. I regret to have to add to 
this list one of his own religious brethren, Maurice Wise, of 
Waterford, who was a kinsman of Robert Lombard, the English 
spy in Rome, and was so useless as a missionary that not being 
able to preach in English, or speak in Irish, he was by his 
Superiors confined to his native city of Waterford, where he 
lived undisturbed by the English, and by them or their agents 
was used as a tool to damage, in the mind of the General of the 
Society, a distinguished and zealous priest, who for seven years 
lived in the woods and bogs and on the mountains, preaching to 
the poor, and who on the Continent for nearly twenty years did 
immense service to the persecuted people of Ireland. How 
different from his conduct is that of Archer’s Irish Superiors, 
Father Holywood, “the Fingallian” lord of Artane and other 
manors, and of Father De la Field, both gentlemen of the Pale 
and of English sympathies. Holywood, though in a paper 
among the Ussher manuscripts of Trinity College he is said to 


1 Compendium of Irish Biography. By A. Webb, M.P., p. 160. 
2 Life of MacCarthy Mor, p. 115. 
® Webb’s Compendium of Irish Biography, p. 72. 
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have been “pure Englisched,” says simply, “Father Archer, 
because he lives in one part of the island, though he does 
nothing, is called a traitor and promoter of sedition, and Father 
Fitzsimon, because. he lives in another, is called a heretic.” This 
learned and holy priest, though living in the heart of the Pale, 
never in his long correspondence says a word that would reflect 
on Archer as a man, an Irishman, a religious or a priest, and 
when he wanted to prevent his return to Ireland in 1604, he 
tells Father General that he would be most welcome among his 
brethren but should wait for better times, as his return then 
might be inexpedient for him and them. The only thing Father 
De la Field could find against him was that he was overzealous 
in suppressing excesses among the Irish soldiers, and that twice 
or three times he acted as intermediary between the Spaniards 
and Irish. Father Fitzsimon, another palesman and “ Unionist,” 
who is called a loyal man by James the First, says merely that 
Archer was too partial to the College of Salamanca, and though 
he must have heard many reports and rumours in Dublin, he 
says not a word about Archer’s meddling in politics. Lastly, 
Aquaviva, one of the greatest Generals of the Society of Jesus, 
evidently did not credit the evil reports that reached him from 
all sides, thus responding to Archer’s appeal, “I trust your 
Paternity will judge me in all charity, and will not condemn me 
on the report of those who know nothing of myself or my 
actions.” He even appointed this calumniated religious to a 
post of the highest trust in the Peninsula. 

Good cause had Father Archer to make the above reason- 
able request ; for he was misrepresented by English agents in 
Ireland, England, Rome, and Spain; and unfortunately those 
who set a price on his head, and “set a draught” for him, and 
employed men to murder him, and whispered false accusations 
to his brethren about him, are almost our only authorities about 
“himself and his actions.” In the State Papers they describe 
his personal appearance and his dress, and have even left us 
portraits of him. Now these records are utterly unreliable as 
coming not alone from enemies, but from unscrupulous and 
untruthful enemies, men like those of whom the great Earl of 
Kildare said, “I know them too well to reckon myself convict 
by their base words or heedless hearsays, or frantic oaths. Of 
my cousin Desmond, they may lie lewdly, since no man can 
here well tell the contrary. Touching myself I never noted in 
them either so much wit or so much faith, that I could have 
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gaged upon their silence the life of a good hound, much less 
mine own.”! 

To judge of Archer’s actions we must remember that in the 
year 1596 he was sent to the Irish princes and people, who had 
souls to save as well as the gentlemen and citizens and people of 
the pale, to whom Father Fitzsimon was sent at the same time. 
Those Irish princes and chieftains seemed to him, and to many 
much higher than he was, to be acting legitimately in defence 
of their lives, their liberties, their altars and their homes. Few 
will now think that their action was not as legitimate as that of 
the lords and gentlemen of the Confederation of 1641. I do 
not know whether he was “guilty” of many or any of the 
things imputed to him, and I do not purpose to excuse him; I 
merely want to define his position for the reader, “that he may 
the better judge.” According to Lord Macaulay, “A few weeks 
before’ the death of Elizabeth the conquest which had begun 
more than four hundred years before by Strongbow, was com- 
pleted by Mountjoy. Scarcely had James the First mounted 
the English throne, when the last O'Donnell and O’Neill, who 
have held the rank of independent princes, kissed his hand at 
Whitehall. Thenceforward his writs ran and his judges held 
assizes in every part of Ireland.”? 

Hence Sir John Davis, the Attorney-General of Ireland, dedi- 
cated a book to James the First, entitled, A Dzscovery of the 
> State of Ireland with the true causes why that Kingdom was never 
subdued or brought under obedience of the crown of England until 
the beginning of His Majesty's most happy reign. It would not 
be astonishing, then, if Archer looked on the princes and 
chieftains as perfectly justified in defending their independence ; 
and that seems to have been the opinion of the Pope, and all 
save the Englishmen, who chose to call these men rebels, that 
in the time of Elizabeth’s father were called “the Irish enemye.” 

James Archer was born at Kilkenny in the year 1550,° was 
educated at the famous school of Kilkenny, which was presided 








1 Campion’s Historie of Ireland. Cecil, one of Archer’s enemies, is described by 
Weston, Lord High Treasurer, as 


Owning a mind of dismal ends, 
As traps for foes and tricks for friends. 
(Weldon’s Memoirs of Elizabeth and James the First.) 
2 Macaulay’s History, i. p. 65, Edit. 1849. 
% So it is stated in the Libro dei Novizi, in which the names of the novices were 
entered in that time; but the catalogues of 1609 and 1617 give the dates of his birth 
and entry respectively, as 1545, 15733 1549, 1583. 
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over by Dr. Peter White; he entered the Society at Rome on 
the 25th of May, 1581, was professed of the four vows in Spain, 
and died some time between 1617 and 1619 or 1625. He was 
thrice on the Irish Mission in most perilous times ; he possessed 
immense influence over the Irish nobles and chieftains, and 
was cordially hated and most diligently tracked by the repre- 
sentatives of English rule or misrule in Ireland. In Spain, 
where he died, he was Rector of Salamanca, and was for 
fourteen years the Superior of all the Irish Jesuit Colleges in 
the Peninsula. 

The family of which he was the most distinguished member 
went the way of nearly all the Irish families of that period, and, 
like the Bathes, have left behind them only a house, a tombstone, 
and a chalice. John Archer was sovereign of Kilkenny in 1499, 
and in that year was slain in a battle in which his lord, the Earl 
of Ormond, was defeated by the O’Briens of Thomond. Under 
the great window of the south transept of St. Mary’s Church, 
Kilkenny, there is a tomb with a Latin inscription in raised old 
English characters, which says: “Here lies Walter Archer 
FitzJohn, late Burgess of the city of Kilkenny, who died 
December 1, 1575, and Johanna Hacket his wife, who died 
September 16, 1565, on whose souls God have mercy. Amen.” 

A chalice at Clonakilty, county of Cork, bears the inscrip- 
tion, “Societatis Jesu Kilken. ora pro anima D. Margarete 
Archer Walteri, anno Domino 1618.” Walter Archer, a gentle- 
man of one of the first families of Kilkenny, proved his 
constancy to the faith by enduring a long and painful imprison- 
ment for having opposed the desecration of the Dominican 
Abbey in that city ; he died in exile the 24th of August, 1604.! 

These Archers were an old civic family of wealth and import- 
ance. One of their residences still stands in High Street; a 
panel on the wall bears their arms, a chevron ermine between 
three pheons, with the date 1582. They were related to the 
Roths, and at Roth’s castle of Kilcreene is a stone escutcheon 
inscribed “The atchievement of Richard Roth, late Mayor of 
Kilkenny, 1629.” It displays the arms of Roth and the arms 
of Archer, with the initials “J. A.” These families belonged to 
the principal stocks of “the faire citie,” who are mentioned in 
the couplet, 

Archdekin, Archer, Cowley, Langton, Ley, 
Knaresborough, Lawless, Ragge/, Rothe and Shee. 


1 Bishop Rothe, quoted in O’Reilly’s Martyrs and Confessors, p. 150. 
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Those which I have italicized gave members to the Society of 
Jesus, the only ones at present represented are the Langtons, 
from which sprang Father Langton, S.J., and the Cowleys, 
from whom descends the Duke of Wellington. 

Archer seems to have distinguished himself at the school of 
Peter White, as Stanihurst,! in 1584, mentions the Archers 
among the talented and learned men trained by this Oxford 
scholar. From Kilkenny he went to Louvain, as we learn from 
the State Papers. When he was only twenty-six years old, in 
1577, the Lord President of Munster reported to Walsingham :* 
“The students of Ireland that are in Louvain and come from 
thence, are the merest traitors and breeders of treachery that 
liveth, by whose means I doubt not James FitzMaurice hath 
much favour in Rome. Whereof there are in these parts about 
Waterford and Clonmel four principal prelates. The first is 
called John White, ... the second is James Archer of Kilkenny, 
a detestable enemy to the Word of God. He did swear against 
Her Majesty’s jurisdiction in Louvain, and to read not in no 
English book. He arrived the last March and came then out 
of Louvain. The third is Dr. Quemerford,’ of Waterford, also 
of late come out of Louvain. He and all the rest taught all 
the way betwixt Rye and Bristol against our religion and 
caused a number to despair.” __ 

As Archer in 1577, and from 1596 to 1603, lived always 
among the mere Jrish, and saw as much of their ways in every 
quarter of Ireland as perhaps any man ever did, a few words 
about their manner of life and his may not be out of place. 
An Italian traveller sent a report to Rome in the year 1579; it 
is given in full in Cardinal Moran’s Archbishops of Dublin, and 
contains the following details: “Every traveller sets up at the 
first house he meets, and gets everything gratis. Table is not 
laid till evening, but drink is not denied to travellers. There are 
eight drinks: beer, made of barley and water, milk, whey, wine, 
broth, mead, made of milk and honey, usquebaugh, and spring 
water ; the men wear mantles, the women wear widespreading 
large linen bonnets; their table knives are longer than their 
daggers. The most honourable sits in the centre and all sit 
facing the entrance door, to be, as they say, always ready to 

1 “Quos ego hic Whiteos, quos Quemerfordos, quos Walsheos, quos Wadingos, 
quos Dormeros, quos Shethos, quos Garveos, quos Butleros, quos Archeros, quos 
Strongos, quos Lumbardos excellentes ingenio et doctrina viros commemorare 


potuissem.” (De Rebus Hibernicis, p. 25.) 
2 Brady’s State Papers, p. 23. 3 See a sketch of him given previously. 
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repel their enemies. They arise at midnight for prayer and 
meditation, to which some devote an hour, others half an hour. 
The fires are always lighted at the same time. The language is 
like Hebrew, many letters are aspirated, hence it seems different 
when written and pronounced. At the Pater noster of Mass 
they rise and remain standing. The men salute each other with 
a kiss. On Wednesdays they abstain from flesh meats, and on 
Fridays from whitemeats and milk. They are very kind and 
urbane to each other ; during six months I never saw even the 
soldiers come to blows, even the horses and dogs agree. They 
eat a great deal when food can be found, but fast with alacrity 
for two or three days. Inviolably faithful to their chiefs; in 
battle each one follows his own ardour and rushes on the ranks 
of enemy, not paying attention to his companions. In swift- 
ness they equal and sometimes surpass the horses ; they mount 
their horses seizing them by the left ear, they use no stirrups or 
leggings ; the nobles are clothed in garments of skin adorned 
with various colours; they cultivate sacred poetry with great 
assiduity, but always after fasting and prayer. The bards act 
always in negotiations. Before thanksgiving (at meals) the 
bishop or priest who may be present makes an exhortation, and 
all listen with great attention.” 

How long Archer remained in Ireland after his visit in 1577, 
what work he did there, and what risks he ran, we have con- 
sidered already in the sketch of his companion, Father Quemer- 
ford ; it is stated by Bird, the priest-catcher, that at this time, 
or certainly before 1590, he was captured and imprisoned in 
London, but escaped. He became a Jesuit the 25th of May, 1581, 
and became “well-known by English Protestants in Flanders 
and elsewhere ;” before 1592 he was a priest at the University 
of Pont-d-Mousson with Fathers Fleming, De la Field, and 
Holywood,' and was in that year sent to Salamanca to help to 
found an Irish College. This College grew up from 1592 to 
1617,” under the care of Father Archer, who came from France, 
or of Father White, or of Father Richard Conway, who had 
made his novitiate in Portugal. 

In the month of October, 1596, Archer, under the name of 
Bowman, landed at Waterford, as we learn from the State 
Papers,® and gave a letter from the Irish Rector of Salamanca 


1 MS. vol. of Roman Archives S.J. Anglia (1590—1615), p. 121. 
2 Trish Ecclesiastical Record, x. 300. 
3 Life of H, Fitzsimon, p. 206, and Calendar of State Papers, /re/and, an. 1596. 
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to a Mr. Devereux. The letter found its way into the hands of 
the Lord Deputy, who cast Devereux into prison, and “set a 
draught” for Archer. Father Archer, says his friend O’Sullevan- 
Beare, was a great enemy of Protestantism, and hence was the 
object of the implacable hatred of the English. He first went 
to O’Neill, then to O’More (Prince of Leix), and at last to 
O’Sullivan and other Catholics, who were opponents of heresy, 
and by his zeal, counsel, and help, he never failed them. To 
the heretics he was an object of terror, and even wonder ; they 
fancied he could walk on the sea, fly through the air, and do 
other superhuman things, and affirmed that he should be called 
not Archer, but Archdevil.1 The esteem in which he was held by 
his countrymen may be gathered from these words of the author 
of the life of MacCarthy Mor. 

“From such masters as Father Archer and MacEgan, Cecil 
himself might have learned something. F:om these men, or 
men like them, MacCarthy Mor might have derived the intimate 
knowledge which, beyond all men of his day, he possessed of 
the state of Ireland, its strength and weakness, the alliances 
and power of its chiefs, the personal character of every man of 
note sent out from England.”? Hence on account of his sup- 
posed antagonism, he was tracked in 1596, and “was at length 
discovered in Wexford county and was near being taken by a 
draught laid by the Lord Lieutenant, but unhappily escaped.”* 
In 1597 he got a letter from Father General congratulating him 
and Father Fitzsimon on their success, and warning them to be 
watchful, and not to compromise in any way the safety of their 
countrymen. In 1598 he had collected funds all over Ireland 
for the Irish College of Salamanca, to the interests of which 
he was devotedly attached.* His missionary labours were very 
successful, and would have produced greater results if from the 
moment he landed his steps had not been dogged by the spies 
of the Lord Deputy. He had to keep aloof from the eyes of 
men and to lurk in hiding-places, where he remained some time 
till he thought he was forgotten, and then began his work again; 
in that year he exercised the functions of his ministry with such 
success that he brought a great many heretics back to the fold.® 


1 Hist. Catholice Compendium, Edit. 1621. This is confirmed by a letter of the 
Lord President of Munster to the Lord Deputy, given further on. 

2 Life and Letters of MacCarthy Mér. By MacCarthy Glas, p. 6. 

3 Calendar of State Papers, /re‘and, 1603, p. 80. 

4 Life of Henry Fitzsimon, S.]., pp. 206, 47. 

5 Letter of Father Hamill, a secular priest. (Hzdernia [gnatiana, p. 40.) 
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He wrote to Father General on the roth of August, 1598, the 
eve of the victory of the Yellow Ford, “In haste from the camp:” 


Very Reverend Father,—Your letter of the 14th of March did not 
reach me till the 1st of August, although Father Fitzsimon received it 
three months before that time. I am reduced to the greatest straits 
since my arrival, and have seen Father Fitzsimon only once, and that 
for less than an hour. I have sent many letters to Spain with money 
for the students of Salamanca, and by the same way I have sent 
letters to your Paternity, but I have received no answers. I presume 
merchants do not like to bring any letters to or from me. This is 
natural, as the English Government hates me very much, hunts me 
very often in frequent raids, and has set a price on my head. This 
.orces me to live in the woods and in hiding-places. I cannot even 
return to Spain, as merchants are afraid to receive me into their vessels, 
well knowing that there are spies in every port on the look-out for me. 

Meanwhile, I work as a true son of the Society; I have already 
heard many thousand confessions; I have instructed an uncultivated 
and barbarous people; I have brought back some to the Church; I 
have reconciled a noble person and his wife, and thus put a stop to 
dangerous dissensions which existed among members of both families 
who were leading men in the land. I have administered the sacraments 
in the camp, and it is marvellous what crowds come from the surround- 
ing districts to hear Mass and go to confession. What a great harvest 
could be reaped here, if several Fathers of our Society were sent to us ! 
All the nobles of the country, specially those of the north, are very 
anxious to have our Fathers, and they promise every protection and 
help, and certain lands for their maintenance. This region is very 
uncultivated, ignorant, and barbarous ; yet the people have the greatest 
respect for religious, and from this place apostolic excursions might be 
made into other parts with greater safety and advantage. The chiefs in 
the south wish also to have our Fathers, but they do not dare to patro- 
nize and protect them openly. They will protect them, however, and 
take every care of them. The frequent victories of the Catholics give 
us great hopes at present, as the heretics are forced to abandon various 
places. 

Dr. Cornelius Stanley,! Vicar Apostolic, urgently asked me to come 
hither and help him in spiritual matters, and in a short time I converted 
ten priests who were living in schism and concubinage. Some Catholics 
had won back some Church property from the heretics; and for the 
peace of their consciences, with the advice and authority of Dr. Stanley, 
I dispensed with them on condition of their contributing towards the 
Irish College of Salamanca. In this I trust I have done nothing 
against the Institute, and in this, as in other things, Z trust your Pater- 
nity will judge me with all charity and will not condemn me on the report 


1 Vicar General of Meath or Armagh. 
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of those who know little or nothing of myself or of my actions. I cannot tell 
you how much I should do for religion, if I could work openly among 
men, as I hope others will be able to do, who have not lived with our 
adversaries, as I have done in Flanders and elsewhere. I mean to go 
to Spain from the north at the first opportunity. I have not been able 
to leave up to the present time, as all the ways are blocked up. Your 
Paternity will always find in me a faithful, humble, and obedient son of 
the Society. 
JaMEs ARCHER.! 

Such is the substance of Father Archer’s letter. Now let us 
read “the reports.” Archer was “at the camp” with the Earl 
of Desmond on the 14th of March, 1599, and on that day 
indited the Earl’s letter to the King of Spain.? From his prison 
in the Tower of London, Father Holywood writes on the 11th 
of May, “ Our lot in Ireland is a hard one, the whole island is 
divided, it is full of soldiers, and party spirit runs so high that 
Bertram’s first-born (Archer), who is in one part of the kingdom 
(even though he may do nothing to deserve that name), is held up 
as an author of sedition and rebellion, and Bertram’s youngest 
son (Fitzsimon) is looked on as a propagator of heresy.” 
Probably it was from his cousin, Lord Dunsany, then in 
London, that Holywood got this information. Again, on the 
Ist of September, 1599, De la Field, appointed in place of 
Holywood the prisoner, as Superior of the mission, says to 
Father General that he had not yet seen Archer, but had heard 
that he was grievously wounded by a soldier while he was 
endeavouring by words and something more striking than 
words to induce him to give up his evil manner of life. 
According to Sir J. Dowdall’s letter to Cecil, Bishop Craghe, 
Father Archer and Father James O'Carney were with the Irish 
lords and captains when they resolved to confederate with 
O'Neill. 

In 1599 Father James Gordon-Huntley, a Scotch Jesuit of 
great holiness and learning, philosopher, theologian, jurist, and 
Hebrew scholar, came to Ireland as Apostolic Nuncio, and no 
doubt had interviews with Archer in the north. He went on a 
pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Patrick in Down, and took away 
some earth from the grave, which he found to have miraculous 
effects. From Ireland he went to Scotland and converted his 
nephew the Earl of Huntley, the Earl of Errol, and others.” 

On the 6th of May, 1600, MacCarthy Mor, from the Tower, 

1 Hibernia Ignatiana, p. 38. 


? Calendar of Carew MSS. 1601 and Hibernia Pacata, p. 252. 
3 Esto nihil agat. 4 See Hibernia Jgnatiana, pp. 53, 54- 
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writes to his approved friend Sir Ro. Cecil: “O’Conor, a great 
commander of Connaught buonie’s, came with six or seven 
hundred footmen into the edge of my country of Carberry, and 
sent unto me either to come and speak with him, or else that 
he would come into the county to speak with me. This moved 
me to ride unto him, from whom I could hardly escape by 
swearing that I would follow him to the Earl of Tireowen. 
Before I came to Tireowen I had his protection, and got himself 
and all the captains and gentlemen with him sworn to send me, 
and such as came with me, safe back again, which protection I 
do send here enclosed. Both he and the Earl of Desmond and 
Bishop McCragh and Archer were all very earnestly in hand 
with me to enter into their action of rebellion.” The Lord 
Treasurer Buckhurst is informed that a Mr. Ratcler had long 
served the Queen in France and the Low Countries, and had 
been Major General in Ireland, but being absolved from his 
loyalty in 1600 by Archer the Jesuit, he revolted to Tirone, 
whom he calls the Prince, and is a wicked rebel in Ireland. In 
1600 Captain Hugh Mostian, who from the age of twelve had 
served Elizabeth in France, Flanders, and Ireland, fell in with 
Father Archer, and was by him induced to side with Prince 
O’Neill and the Irish Catholics. In 1602 he reports to Father 
Bathe that “ Archer by his sole authority as a private religious 
brought more comfort to the Irish than a great force of soldiers 
could do, and that the voice of the people gave him the title of 
Legate. At his nod the hearts of men are united and held 
zogether not only in the territory of Berehaven and all Munster, 
but in the greater part of the kingdom, such is the fondness of 
the Irish for priests who have talent and authority.”? This Hugh 
Mostian is styled “a famous Archrebell” by Fynes Moryson. 

We hear of Father Archer again in 1600 in a letter thus 
endorsed by Cecil, “ Atkinson’s letter, the priest yt discovered 
Tychburn.”* It reads thus: 

To the Right Honorable Sir Robert Cicill,—Sithence I have framed 
the premises of a loyal mind I mean unfeignedly zz verbo sacerdotis to 
make a perfect period. ... I have bereaved myself of a million of friends 
in regard of the service I performed, being odible to all Catholics of 
whom before I received very large maintenance. . .. I thought good to 

1 Life of MacCarthy Mér, p. 274. 

2 Hibernia Ignatiana, p. 87, and Sidley’s Letter to Buckhurst. Venice, August 
31, 1602. 

3 This fallen priest saw Father Tichburne and cried out, ‘*A priest ! a priest ! stop 
the priest!” Tichburne said to him, ‘I’m no more a priest than you are,” but he 
was seized and hanged at Tyburn, April 20, 1601. 
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present unto your honour some platform which I planted, viz., how that 
I have obtained divers letters for Ireland from Mr. Blackwell and 
another from Father Walle, a/zas Garnett, . . . for I have made them 
for to believe how I intend for to be a religious man and of the order 
of St. Francis, and, in regard I am of good acquaintance in Ireland, I 
make choice to be under Bishop Macraith. By the which letters, Right 
Honourable, I assure myself, so that there be very great secrecy used, 
for to perform shortly service worthy of a good reward, for it is most easy 
for to poison Tirone through some poisoned hosts. I make no doubt at all, 
as I shall be saved, but to abbreviate the traitor’s days by that or other 
means, for the Bishop being a Franciscan friar who is almost daily with 
Tirone, and Father Nangle and Father Archer are his ghostly Fathers, 
unto whom I have letters in my behalf, and, being very well acquainted 
with them both, I shall without difficulty perform my desire. . . . 
Your Honnour’s continual orator, 
WYLLIAM AKINSONNE, pr(iest).? 


On the 2nd of January, 1600, Sir John Dowdal? informs 
Cecil that a rebellion was plotted at Lifford, the Holy Cross, 
and such-like superstitious places by McCrath, Father Archer, 
and others. They were assisted generally by the townsmen and 
the nobility and gentry of both kinds. Uaithne MacRuaidhri 
O’More, with five hundred men killed five hundred of Essex’s 
rear-guard at Bearna-na-g-Cleithe in Leix; most probably 
Archer was with him at that time, as he was very much 
with him and is called chaplain of this Prince of Leix. In the 
History of British Costume (the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge),? there is an engraving, “the rude but faithful delineation 
of O’More, a turbulent Irish chieftain, and of Archer, a Jesutt 
retained by him, both copied from a map of the taking of the 
Earl of Ormonde. O’More is dressed in the barrad or Irish 
conical cap and a scarlet mantle, Archer has a long black 
mantle and the high crowned hat of the times. Both appear 
in the straight truis.” The original rough coloured sketch is in 
Trinity College with manuscript corrections by the hand of the 
Lord President of Munster, as Mr. Gilbert states in his Vational 
Manuscripts, in which he gives a fac-simile. A sketch corrected 
according to the remarks of the President appears in the 
Hibernia Pacata, where the meeting is thus described, “On 
the roth of April, 1600, we, the Earls of Ormond, Thomond, 
and Carew, reached Coronneduffe (now Corndough, near Bally- 
ragget). Owny MacRory came with a troop of choice pikes 

1 Life of MacCarthy Mér, p. 304. 

. oe is mentioned in Father Holywood’s treatise, De Morte Persecutorum, 
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leaving in a little plain in our sight all his grosse, in number 
five hundred foot and twenty horse, whereof three hundred were 
bonoughes, the best furnished men for the war, and the best 
appointed that we have seen in this kingdom. At our first 
meeting, and so during the parley which was appointed for some 
good causes best known to his lordship, they stood as they 
might, every one trailing his pike and holding the cheek thereof 
in his hand ready to push. After an hour or more was idly 
spent and nothing concluded we and others did pray his lord- 
ship to depart ; but he, deszrous to see that infamous Jesutt Archer, 
did cause him to be sent for. As soon as he came the Earl 
and he fell into an argument, wherein he called Archer traitor 
and reproved him for sending, under pretext of religion, Her 
Majesty’s subjects into rebellion. In this meantime the grosse 
of the rebels had left their standing in the plain, and some 
crept into the shrubs which were near, and others did so mingle 
themselves among us, that we stood as if we had been in a fair, 
whereof divers did advertize his lordship. I, the Earl of Thomond, 
willed Owny to put back his men, and I, the President, desired 
his lordship to be gone. As his lordship was turning his horse 
they seized upon him and us two, but thanks be to God we 
escaped, save that I, the Earl of Thomond, received with a pike 
a wound in the back (two inches deep). The Earl’s horsemen 
which were armed, were far from us; we called for the trumpet 
and cried upon the Earl’s men to charge, but none stood by us. 
This treachery was contrived by that villain Archer, and none 
was made acquainted with it but Owny MacRory, two Leinster 
men and four bonnaghes, as they report, and, next unto God, I 
must thank the Earl of Thomond for my escape, who thrust his 
horse upon him, and at my back a rebel newly protected, Brien 
MacDonagh Kevenaghe, being afoot, did me good service and 
wounded one of the traitors.” 

In the Castle of Gortnacleagh, where Ormond was kept 
prisoner by O’More, Archer was Ormond’s “bedfellow” and 
secretary, and he tried to convert him. On the 26th of June, 
1600, Ormond says that he can write with more freedom as 
Archer was away. After his release he wrote to the Queen: 
“ | was detained so long in prison by the persuasion of Archer 
the Jesuit.”! 

Ormond writes: “ From the woods, the 30th of April, 1600. 


1 From Az/k. Archeological Journal, years 1860 and 1861. Those documents 
are in Kilkenny Castle, in the Evidence Chamber. 
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I have been solicited to entreat your lordships to send good 
security and safe conduct, under your lordships’ hands, for 
James Archer and Robert Lalor, priests, with other three or 
four as shall accompany them in their journey, that they may 
freely lay down before your lordships such things as they in 
the name of their confederates may demand for pacifying (as 
they say) of these garboyles and troubles ; and that during that 
time they shall not only safely pass and repass, but also use 
their function without molestation or trouble.” 

No doubt, the Lords of the Council gave the good security 
and safe conduct to pass to and fro, and Archer was able to 
see his Superior, De la Field, in or near Dublin, for the first 
time. According to Jouvancy,” he was called to Rome by order 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, who, when he heard from him of the 
constancy of the Catholics, was overjoyed, and appointed Father 
Manzoni as Nuncio to Ireland. 

So on the 20th of July, 1600, De la Field, a Jesuit of the 
Pale, sends Archer with a letter to Father General, and says 
that he can give him the fullest information about Ireland ; 
that he afforded the greatest light and help in all matters, 
having always dwelt among the Irish lords, who uphold the 
Catholic religion ; and hence he is hated by the State and by 
the army of the Queen, and he is very necessary here for the 
support of religion in these calamitous times. He sends him 
to Rome, as he knows from a letter written to Father Holywood 
that the General wished him to be sent at once, and as no one 
could give better an account of the affairs of Ireland. But he 
begs that he be sent back as soon as possible, and with one or 
two companions, in order to instruct and keep from various 
excesses those who are now fighting for the faith. De la Field 
recommends to the General Archer’s companion, the Rev. 
Robert Lalour, a pious and very influential priest. On the 
back of this letter the General wrote: “We have sent Archer 
to the Spanish Seminaries ; he will be sent to Ireland from that 
country.” 

Ormond was released by O’More in the month of June, on 
receiving hostages for the payment of £3,000, which would be 
the equivalent of about £25,000 of our present money. But 
his captivity and conversation with his “bedfellow,” Archer, 
brought about his conversion to the faith. 


1 Gilbert’s Fac-similes of National MSS. iv. 
2 Hist, Soc. Jesu. 
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A ROMANCE OF OSGOLDCROSS. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
OF THE DEPARTURE OF CAPTAIN TREVOR. 


Now although I had been away from home but a few days I 
had in that short space of time passed through such strange 
and remarkable adventures that it seemed to me as though 
ages had elapsed since I had last seen the familiar faces that 
smiled in welcome at my return. I almost expected to hear 
that something wonderful had taken place during my absence, 
and felt, I think, surprised when Jacob Trusty told me that all 
was going on as usual and that nothing worthy of notice had 
transpired while I had been away. 

“Though indeed,” said he, as he walked by my horse’s side 
toward the stables, “since you left us, Master William, that 
rapscallion carpenter at Darrington hath again beaten his wife 
and made a beast of himself with strong drink, which, if the 
saying be true, is no news, being what he hath done many a 
time afore. However, he now lieth in the parish stocks, and 
hath been well pelted with mud and rotten eggs, so that he is 
paid for his naughtiness, say I, only thou seest, William, he had 
our new cart in hand, and now we must needs wait awhile for 
it that was badly wanted. But other news than that there is 
none.” 

“What of the gentleman that I brought in wounded?” I 
asked. “Is he better, Jacob?” 

“The women,” said Jacob, “have coddled and nursed him, 
I promise you. What, he hath lived like a fighting cock, and 
is now able to move about again. Yea, yea, the young lasses 
do hover round him like a parcel of hens round a young cockril. 
Tis a fine thing, I warrant ye, William, to wear the King’s 
uniform, and fight in the wars.” 
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“Why, for that matter, Jacob,” I answered, “I have worn 
His Majesty’s uniform while I have been away, and have not 
only fought but got wounded.” 

“What, thou hast fought, lad? With a sword, and in 
battle? And hast killed thy man, I warrant, eh?” 

“T killed one or two poor fellows, Jacob,” I said, sighing at 
the thought of the dead men’s faces. 

“God be praised,” said Jacob. “The King hath the less 
enemies. Yea, I will warrant thee for a right swashing blow. 
’Twas I who taught thee, lad, eh? And John, our parson’s son, 
did he kill his man too? Aye, aye, aye! Oh, if I had but been 
there to see it. Thank the Lord for all mercies, say I.” 

I was somewhat proud of my achievements, of which I had 
to give a full and particular account to my mother and the girls 
as soon as they appeared in the great kitchen to give me my 
breakfast. Nota jot of my story did they lose, nor did I spare 
any of the details save when their faces showed such signs of 
fear that I forbore to trouble them further. Glad indeed were 
they all three to see me back, and embraced me one and all as 
if I had returned from the dead instead of from so short a 
journey. 

“But what of your guest, mother,” said I, when I had eaten 
and drunk and had delivered to Rose certain messages sent by 
her father. “Jacob tells me he can move about again and 
seems somewhat recovered.” 

“He kept his bed until yesterday afternoon,” said Lucy, 
“and then came down into the garden awhile. Such a white 
face as he has. You would not think that he had much fighting 
in him.” 

“He has been very ill,” said my mother, “for he had lost a 
deal of blood, and I insisted on his keeping quiet. But he is 
now somewhat recovered, and will, please God, do well under 
my nursing. He has asked to see you, William, when you can 
find it convenient to attend him, for he heard of the battle 
yesterday and he is anxious to hear your news.” 

So I presently went up to the sick man’s chamber and there 
told him all that I had seen and heard, he meanwhile listening 
with much sorrow that the King’s cause had again suffered a 
defeat. 

“This Cromwell, Master Dale,” said he, “is showing himsclf 
such a leader that I fear me he will obtain the upper hand in 
this struggle. Time and again he beats us by sheer persistence 
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in his own methods. Yea, I cannot see aught but defeat in 
this matter. Newcastle and his following, you say, have gone, 
and our forces are therefore the weaker. Alas! and while men 
are wanted, here I lie, helpless, and naught but a burden to you.” 

“ As to that, sir,” I hastened to say, “burden you are none, 
for we count ourselves happy in being able to serve you, and I 
am very sure that my mother will not let you out of her keeping 
until you are cured and sound.” 

And that indeed she would not, for it was her great delight 
to be nursing and healing of sick people, as all that neighbour- 
hood knew. So, however impatient Captain Trevor was of the 
delay necessitated by his wound, he was bound to remain at 
Dale’s Field until he was sound again, for my mother treated 
him like a child and prescribed and ordered for him just as she 
would have done for me or Lucy had we been in like case. 
Now and then her patient professed to repine at his cruel fate, 
but I do not think that there was much reality in his sorrow, 
for he had all that man can want and was never lonely. 

Our harvest began early that year, and it was nearly over 
by the middle of August, and Captain Trevor was still with us. 
He had then so far recovered from the effects of his wound that 
he was able to walk about the garden and orchard and even 
into the harvest field, which he often did, accompanied by Rose 
and Lucy, who had not been behindhand in nursing him. These 
two indeed, chiefly amused him and saw to his needs, for I was 
out all day in the land, and my mother was busily occupied 
about the house. These three, then, became great friends, and 
you might find them at any hour of the afternoon under one 
of the great apple-trees in our orchard, the two maidens busy 
with their needles and the Captain telling them stories of his 
adventures, of which he had a considerable store, having 
travelled in many lands and seen much service. For myself 
I was pleased that he and they should be thus diverted, but 
Ben Tuckett, coming one day and finding them thus engaged, 
was somewhat disturbed and came straight to me with a face 
as long as a fiddle. 

“It seems to me, Will,” said worthy Benjamin, “that one 
of us two, or may be both, had better look to our own business.” 

“That, Ben,” said I, “is just what I am doing, for I have 
been in this barley-field since five o’clock this morning.” 

“A fig for the barley!” said he. “What has that to do 
with it? Oh, I know what these grand cavalier soldiers are.” 
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“ Speak plainly, Ben.” 

“Why,” said he, “ here I come and find yonder fine gentleman 
whom you picked up on the wayside philandering under the 
apple-trees with our two sweethearts. Body o’ me! I like it 
not. Why, as I live, he was rendering to them a sonnet that 
he had written this morning. A sonnet!” 

“ How will that hurt them, Ben? Let the lasses be amused. 
I do not think thou couldst write a sonnet.” 

“As to that,’ he answered, “I do not know. I could, I 
suppose, make eyes rhyme with skies, and dove with love, and 
so on, but that is neither here nor there. I tell thee, Will, I 
like it not.” 

“Thou art a fool, Ben, to speak plainly, if thou thinkest that 
Lucy would give her heart to another man when she has given 
it to thee already. Fie, upon thee, Ben! Why, thou shouldst 
trust her all in all.” 

“Yea,” said he, looking somewhat ashamed of himself, “and 
so I do, Will, so I do. God knows I do, old Will—but then, 
thou seest ’tis this way. ’Tis such a handsome gentleman, this 
officer, and hath such a mighty pretty manner of talking, and 
cannot even pass you a tankard of small beer without a bow 
and a compliment.” 

“ And what of that, man?” 

“ Why, as thou knowest, I have none of these airs and graces. 
I do not remember that anybody ever said I was handsome, 
for indeed my nose it is a snub, and my hair is red, and I have 
thought that my left ear was somewhat longer than my right. 
And when I stand up beside this fine gentleman, Will, I am at 
a disadvantage. Thou knowest that maidens do notice these 
things, and I am afraid lest Lucy should make comparisons 
between me and Captain Trevor.” 

“Tt is true,” said I, musingly, “that thy nose is a snub.” 

“Tt is, it is,” said he, turning very red. “ Yes, it is, Will.” 

“ And that thy hair is somewhat red in colour.” 

“Yes, yes; I said so just now.” 

“And as for thy ears, I have myself noticed that one of 
them is bigger than the other.” 

“T know it,” he groaned. “I thought somebody must have 


seen it.” 
“And then thy mouth,” I continued, “is a good deal too 
wide, and one eye is set lower down in thy face than the other.” 


“Oh!” 
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“In short, Ben, thou art not beautiful, but very plain.” 

“Yes—as plain as a hay-fork.” 

“But thou hast a good heart, and I think the women-folk 
who know thee could put up with right-down ugliness for the 
sake of it. What man! you are a despairing lover.” 

So I rallied him, having no fears about my own sweetheart, 
whose heart, I knew without question, was mine and mine for 
ever. Nay, I think that if I had seen her amidst a crowd 
of gay gallants and each one paying compliments to her, it 
would not have troubled me, for she had given me her word and 
nothing could have made me doubt her. And then, only the 
night before, as we walked under the orchard-trees in the moon- 
light, I had teased her about this fine gentleman, and had been 
answered according to my wishes. 

“You will think your poor Will but dull company,” I said, 
“when Captain Trevor goes away from us. Can you not get 
him to teach us some of his accomplishments ?” 

“And what accomplishments would you learn?” she answered 
quickly. “Do you think, Will, that I should love you any the 
better if you could sing a French love-song or scribble a bad 
sonnet? It is you that I love, my dear, and you are enough.” 

And with that I was content, and if it had not been 
plenty, I had only to look into her dear eyes to read double 
assurance of the great love that she had for me. So you see 
that I was only amused when poor Ben came to me with his 
doubts and fears. 

But while I had not found it possible to believe that either 
Lucy or Rose should fall in love with Captain Trevor, I had not 
calculated in the effect they might either of them produce on 
him. It did not occur to me that, thrown into their society 
as he was, he would naturally fall in love with one of them. 
And yet, considering that they were both good and beautiful 
maidens, I ought to have thought of it, and probably should 
have done if I had not been inexperienced in such matters. 

The morning after Ben’s complaint to me, Captain Trevor 
came up to my side, as I stood in the stack-yard, and asked me 
to walk aside with him. I noticed that he looked somewhat 
careworn and haggard. 

“Master Dale,” said he, “I am going to leave you to-day.” 

“T am sorry, sir,’ I answered. “ You do not look fit to ride 
yet awhile. I am afraid my mother will not let you go.” 

“ Alas!” said he, smiling, “your good mother has spoiled 
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me, I fear. Never, I think, has man had such kind treatment 
as I have had in this house.” 

“Then, stay, sir;” I said, “we shall be glad of your company 
as long as ever it pleases you to be with us. And you are not 
fit for service yet, I think.” 

“No,” he answered. “No, I must lay up for awhile yet. 
You are very kind. But it must not be.” 

He went away from me a little space and walked awhile by 
himself under the apple-trees, his head bowed and his hands 
clasped behind him, so that it seemed as if he was engaged in 
deep thought. But presently he came to me again and stood 
before me. 

“Master Dale,” said he, looking me frankly and honestly in 
the face, “why should I not tell you all that is in my mind? 
You. have been so kind to me, you and yours, that it would seem 
wrong to me if I did not open my heart to you. Do you know, 
Master Dale, it is not well for that same heart if I stay here!” 

“No, sir?” I said, not understanding him. 

“T have stayed too long,” he said, “too long already. And 
I do not think that when I have gone I shall ever forget one 
that I shall leave behind.” 

Then my heart gave a great bound, for I knew what he 
meant, and for an instant something like fear came into it. 

“Nay,” he said, he perhaps seeing the apprehension in my 
face, “nay, Master Dale, there is naught that need disturb you. 
She is yours, and she hath never had the slightest cause to 
suspect how it is with me. But who indeed could see her and 
not love her? Let that be my excuse.” 

Now I knew not what to say, being inwardly much troubled 
that so honourable and gallant a gentleman should have given 
his love where no love could be given back to him. And as 
I could find no words, being always very tongue-tied when I 
most wanted to speak, I held out my hand to him so that the 
grip of my fingers might tell him what I felt. 

“ And now,” said he, after we had clasped hands and looked 
into each other’s eyes for a moment, “and now, Master Dale, 
if you will have my horse saddled, I will ride away. I was loth 
to be stopped by you, but I am more loth to go.” 

And indeed he had hard work to get away from us, for my 
mother at first would not hear of his going, and the girls were 
very much cast down about it, having found him such good 
company. But he was firm in his resolution, and at last he 
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had said farewell to each of us and to Jacob Trusty, and was 
mounted on his horse and at the gate. As for my mother, she 
had become so attached to him that she shed tears at his going, 
and the maidens were not far from sharing in her grief. 

“Let us go down to the gate to see him off,” said I to Rose, 
and she.went with me. “Give him a flower to put in his coat, 
Rose. He will remember us by it until it fades at least.” 

But I knew that he would keep for ever what came from her 
hands. She plucked a white rose from a bush that stood near 
and gave it to him, as he leaned from his horse to bid us 
farewell once more. He lifted it to his lips, like the gallant 
cavalier he was, and placed it above his heart. And then with 
one last word to us he rode away, and we stood watching him 
until he disappeared in the distance. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
OF THE FIRST SIEGE OF PONTEFRACT CASTLE. 
BEN TUCKETT, I think, was somewhat comforted when he 
heard that Captain Trevor had ridden away, but he had hardly 
recovered his peace of mind when a fresh matter came to 
trouble him. This time it was not his heart that was threatened, 
but his pocket, and though Ben was a true and honest lover, he 
had a trader’s liking for his broad pieces, and cared not to see 
his substance threatened, nor his trade likely to suffer injury. 

It was Ben’s way to come to me with all his doubts and 
fears, and I felt sure that something had happened, or was 
about to happen, when I caught sight of him coming along the 
highway one morning about a week after Captain Trevor had 
left us. His head hung very low, and his face was so doleful 
that I wondered if there had been a fire in his shop, or if thieves 
had stolen his goods. 

“Why, how now, Ben,” said I; “what fresh matter hath 
come to trouble thee? Thou lookest as if all the woes of the 
world were settling on thy shoulders.” 

“ Alas, Will!” said he, and sat him down on the low wall 
that shuts out our fold from the house. “ Alas, I think there is 
nought but trouble in this world. One down, and t’other comes 
on before you have got your wind again. Alas! and I had 
just painted my shop—three pound did it cost, honest money, 
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hardly earned. Yes, three pound did I pay to John Simpson 
for painting of it, and now I dare say shop and stock will be 
burnt up.” 

“ What, is there a fire in the town?” 

“ Nay,” said he, “ but there will be fire—yea, and smoke and 
all.” 

“It strikes me, Ben, that your wits are gone a wool- 
gathering. What is all this talk of fire and smoke?” 

“ My wits are as sound as thine. What, man, have you not 
heard, then, that the Roundheads are going to besiege the 
Castle?” 

“Yes, many a time during this last three years.” 

“ Aye, but the investment hath begun. Colonel Sands fell 
in with a foraging party from the Castle yesterday, and killed 
some, captured others, took all the cattle, and made forty horse 
prisoners.” 

Now this was news indeed, for though we had expected that 
Pontefract Castle would be besieged sooner or later, there had 
been such delay in the commencement of active operations that 
we had begun to think the enemy were never coming to decisive 
action in the matter. This Colonel Sands, indeed, had been 
sent by the Parliamentarians to invest Pontefract Castle soon 
after the great fight at Marston Moor, but his force was so 
small that he had done little’ more than keep an eye on the 
motions of the garrison. 

“And now,” continued Ben, “they will be fighting and 
slaying night and day, and the soldiers will take what they 
please in the town without paying for it, and some of their 
bombs are sure to hit my shop, and perchance set it a-fire, and 
then where shall I be? Even if it is not set on fire, it will be 
dashed to pieces, which is just as bad.” 

However, as things turned out, Ben’s sorrowful anticipations 
were not realized for another month or two, for Colonel Sands, 
getting no further reinforcement, was obliged to content himself 
by sitting down before the Castle, and waiting until such time 
as help came to him. After a time the Castles of Helmsley 
and Knaresborough fell, and the troops that had besieged them 
being thus set free to pursue other service, they came to Ponte- 
fract under the command of Sir Thomas Fairfax, who early in 
December drove in the garrison, seized the town, and began a 
close investment of the Castle. 

Now at that time the Castle of Pontefract, which is now 
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reduced to ruins, was one of the strongest fortresses in England, 
being almost impregnable on account of its situation. It was 
built upon a great rock, from the summits of which are to be 
seen most diversified views of the surrounding country. Looking 
towards the north-west you will see the valley of the Aire, which 
winds in and out through meadow and sand until it is lost in 
the far distance amongst the hills of Craven. To the north and 
the north-east the land is flat, but extremely rich in woods, and 
beyond these rise the towers of York Minster. To the eastward, 
the Aire pursues its way towards the Humber, passing through 
a rolling country, and underneath the great hills of Brayton 
and Hambledon, which relieve the somewhat flat character of 
the land thereabouts. Southward the landscape presents a fine 
prospect of agricultural country, and to the south-west the hills 
of Derbyshire, in the neighbourhood of that great eminence 
which they call the Peak, rise up and shut out further prospect. 
How many villages and thorpes you may see from the height of 
this rock I cannot say; only I know that wherever you look 
you will catch sight of a grey spire peeping over the thick 
groves that shut in the red-roofed villages. 

But if the prospect from the various towers and batt!ements 
was a fe one, the Castle itself was not less worth seeing. In 
my school-days indeed I was never at a loss for something to 
look at and admire so long as I could run out of bounds to the 
great fortress built by the de Lacys so many hundred years 
before. There I have spent many an hour in company with 
Jack Drumbleforth and Ben Tuckett, gazing at the towers and 
the drawbridges and the barbicans, where a watch was kept for 
the coming of an enemy. Once or twice, too, I had been 
admitted within the Castle, and had wandered about it, won- 
dering at it more and more with every step I took. For there 
were so many curious nooks and corners in it that it was just 
the sort of place a lad likes to spend an afternoon in, especially 
if he be fond, as I was, of aught appertaining to war. Later 
on, when I had grown up nearly to man’s estate, I became 
more closely acquainted with the Castle, and did often go there 
to see certain friends of mine who were attached to the garrison. 
Now when I heard that General Fairfax had arrived in front of 
the Castle, and intended besieging it, my first thought was that 
he would have naught but his pains for his gains, for the place 
was so exceedingly strong, and so favoured by its natura 
position that I did not think any besieging force, however 
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powerful, could dislodge a resolute garrison already in posscs- 
sion. I have already said that the Castle stood on a great 
rock, which being raised to a considerable height, did tower 
high above the surrounding ground. Then there was a deep 
moat on the west side, and another on the east, and all round 
the battlements were towers from which active operations could 
be kept up against the enemy with great safety to the defenders. 
Round the great yard of the Castle stood seven larger towers, 
and beyond the western extremity of the yard was the keep, 
which was built of an extraordinary strength, as the thickness 
of the ruined walls will show you to this day. As there was no 
high ground in the immediate neighbourhood of the Castle, the 
highest being Baghill, some little distance away, the besieging 
force was naturally at a disadvantage, and likely to lose more 
men: in carrying out its operations than were the besieged, who 
could keep up a steady fire upon their enemies without exposing 
themselves to much danger. Nevertheless, by making a close 
investment, it was possible to starve the garrison into a 
surrender, and this was what General Fairfax prepared to do 
rather than seize the Castle by sheer force of arms. 

The investment had no sooner begun than life was lost on 
either side, the Parliamentarians, however, suffering much more 
considerably than the Royalists. The siege having closely 
begun on Christmas Day, 1644, the first skirmishes took place 
around the ancient Church of All Saints, which stands at the 
foot of the Castle on the west side. Now the church was so 
valuable an outwork both of security and defence that certain 
of the besieged endeavoured to retain possession of it, and were 
soon resisted in that enterprise by the Roundheads, who came in 
strength and finally drove out the little garrison of the church, 
of whom they killed four men and wounded eleven. This 
victory, however, cost them dear, for the defence was kept up 
so gallantly that sixty of the attacking force were slain and 
forty more wounded. 

After this preliminary engagement the siege went forward 
briskly enough, and at first the garrison had a distinct 
advantage and caused the Parliamentarians much annoyance 
by their steady fire from the towers of the Castle. Presently, 
however, Lord Fairfax, father of Sir Thomas, brought rein- 
forcements to his son, and with him came the cannon which 
had been used at the sieges of Helmsley and Knaresborough, so 
that the attacking force became well equipped for their work. 
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Before they began the erection of their batteries, however, Lord 
Fairfax despatched a message to Colonel Lowther, Governor 
of the Castle, summoning him to surrender at once. To this 
epistle Colonel Lowther presently returned answer, that accord- 
ing to his allegiance he would defend the Castle to the utmost 
of his power, trusting to God and the virtue of his cause for 
assistance. After which there was no more to be said on either 
side, and the enemy recognizing this, began their cannonade 
from several quickly-constructed batteries, built on the rising 
ground all round the Castle, and in the space of the next three 
days they poured over one thousand balls into the walls and 
towers which they were anxious to destroy. So well were their 
guns laid, that on the 19th of January the Pix Tower, which 
was one of the seven that surrounded the courtyard, fell down 
with a great noise and carried a portion of the Castle wall with 
it, whereby a breach was made and the besiegers’ hopes of a 
speedy victory considerably heightened. It was then expected 
by the garrison that an assault would be made upon them, and 
their fear of this was increased when they saw the enemy’s 
horse and foot drawn up as if in readiness to advance against 
them. The Governor, however, exhorted them with much 
confidence to the performance of their duty, the whole garrison 
manned the towers and walls, and made ready to defend their 
position with great cheerfulness. Lord Fairfax, however, thought 
it unwise to attempt an assault by way of the breach, and gave 
orders that the blockade should continue so that the besieged 
might be starved into surrender. Shortly after this Lord 
Fairfax returned to York, leaving his son, Sir Thomas, in 
command, who in his turn was succeeded immediately after- 
wards by Colonel Lambert, under whom the further operations 
were carried out. 

The garrison did not suffer the breach to be widened, but 
hastened to repair the damage already done, and so well did 
they work that presently the hole was filled up again, and all 
fear of a sudden surprise removed. The Parliamentarians, 
however, seemed not to favour an assault, and soon began to 
mine in the neighbourhood of the towers. One mine came 
from the hospital at the east end of the Castle and was made 
in the direction of the King’s Tower. Another was begun in 
the house of one Ward, a burgess who lived near the Castle, 
and was directed towards the Round Tower. The besieged, 
however, speedily frustrated the designs of the enemy by sinking 
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countermines, which ran from pits dug within the walls and 
proceeded in the direction of the besiegers’ works. Of these 
mines there were some hundred and thirty in and about the 
Castle, so that the ground in that quarter was like a honeycomb. 

When February set in poor Ben Tuckett’s fears began to 
be realized, for the garrison commenced a regular fire against 
the besiegers, and considerable damage was done in various 
parts of the town. Several houses in Micklegate were reduced 
to ruins, and there was none safe from receiving a cannon-shot 
through its walls. Fresh horrors were added to this state of 
things when certain houses in Northgate, which had been 
occupied by the Parliamentarians, were set on fire and left to 
destruction. Then, indeed, did Ben’s face grow long and sad, 
for he saw naught but ruin for him and his fellow-traders, who 
loved not the presence of the Parliamentarian troops in their 
midst and would have given a good deal to see them march 
away. This desire, however, was anything but gratified, for 
reinforcements kept coming into the town, so that the besieging 
force attained greater proportions. 

Before the end of February the garrison were in dire straits 
for want of provisions, and the Governor, coming to the con- 
clusion that he must soon be forced to capitulate unless help 
and supplies came, despatched messengers to the King, inform- 
ing His Majesty of the condition they were in. This appeal 
was not in vain, for the King immediately despatched Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale with two thousand men to the assistance 
of the garrison at Pontefract. This army of succour came from 
Oxford by way of the Midlands and Doncaster, and passed our 
house at Dale’s Field about three o’clock in the afternoon of 
March Ist. They marched on to Darrington and there turned 
aside to Carleton, forming finally in the Chequer Field, imme- 
diately in sight of the Castle, where they gave battle to the 
enemy at six o'clock in the evening, the beleaguered garrison 
anxiously watching the progress of the fight. In this engage- 
ment the Royalists were victorious on every side, and the 
Parliamentarians. were driven from the town and lost many 
men and a great quantity of arms. Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
having pursued them as far as Ferrybridge, returned to the 
Castle at eleven o’clock that night, and was received with such 
gratitude as you may well conceive would be shown by a 
garrison which was already beginning to experience the pangs 
of hunger. 
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So, as Ben Tuckett joyfully said, the siege was over, having 
lasted little more than eight weeks, and the victory rested with 
the loyal garrison. No light victory was it either, for the 
Parliamentarians had lost five hundred killed, and over one 
thousand prisoners, while the besieged had lost but a hundred 
men. The Royalists were overjoyed at the success of their 
cause at Pontefract, and Ben Tuckett had some thoughts of 
putting on a cheerful countenance once more, but the gladness 
of both was considerably damped before many days were passed 
by the appearance of a great Parliamentary force which gathered 
around the Castle and set itself to carry out a second siege. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
OF THE SECOND SIEGE OF PONTEFRACT CASTLE. 


Now those who rejoiced that the investment of the Castle had 
come to so speedy an end were considerably disappointed when 
they found that Sir Marmaduke Langdale and his men were 
under the necessity of speedily retreating southward again, 
which they did in a few days, thus leaving the relieved garrison 
once more to the mercy of the Parliamentarians, who at once 
began collecting in the neighbourhood and preparing for 
another siege. But those few days of relief were made full 
use of by the garrison, which set itself earnestly to the task of 
procuring such store of provision as should enable it to with- 
stand further assaults of the enemy. Excursions were made 
every day into the surrounding country, and great stock of live 
and dead food exacted from the farmers in all the neighbouring 
villages. Here and there these contributions were given cheer- 
fully, for the King had many followers in those parts, but the 
garrison, if they found any who were disposed to resist seizure, 
made a virtue of necessity and carried away grain or cattle 
without more to do, and, indeed, the Parliamentarians also did. 
As for myself, I drove twelve good head of cattle into the 
Castle with my own hands, and likewise sent in twelve loads 
of my best wheat, for I had no mind to see those who were 
fighting for His Majesty reduced to starvation. 

At this time it became a question with me as to whether or 
no I should join the garrison, which was maintaining Pontefract 
Castle for the King. I was doing no good at home, for it was 
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not a busy season, and I could do nothing single-handed against 
the Roundheads, who rode into my yard whenever they pleased 
and seized upon whatever they wanted, pig, horse, or cow. I 
had no fears on account of the women now, for the experiences 
of the first siege had shown me that the Parliamentary army 
was in the main sober and well-conducted and zealously watched 
by its officers, so that no excesses of any kind might happen. 
Moreover, my mother, who was exceedingly loyal and spent 
many an hour praying for the success of the King’s cause, was 
all for me to go into the Castle and help its defenders, who, as 
I have previously told you, numbered amongst themselves some 
of the noblest and most honourable gentlemen of Yorkshire. 
But though my natural inclinations were all for volunteering, 
I lingered in some slight indecision until Ben Tuckett, who was 
always showing himself in some curious light, prompted me to 
make up my mind quickly. 

For Benjamin, presenting himself before us one afternoon 
in the middle of March, 1645, announced with no little pride 
that he was about to distinguish himself. 

“Will,” quoth he, as he stood before the fire in our great 
kitchen and looked round upon all of us with commanding air, 
“Will, 1 am going to doa great thing. Nay, but I am indeed, 
and it will be well for you if you take example by me. I am 
going to join the garrison in the Castle.” 

“Oh!” said Lucy, “he will be killed.” 

“T hope not,” said Ben. “ However, as well be killed inside 
as outside. It is no use attempting to do my own business with 
two armies fighting all round me. And between thee and me, 
Will, I love not these Roundhead knaves. Faugh! I cannot 
abide them, I tell you. For they are for ever quoting Scripture 
unto me, and at the same time they will enter my shop and 
steal from it such goods as take their fancy, without so much 
as a ‘by your leave.’ So Iam going into the Castle. What! 
there are four or five aldermen gone in already and have sworn 
to defend it. Can I do better than follow an alderman’s 
example?” 

“No, Ben, certainly you cannot do better.” 

“Why, then, I’ll tell thee what I have done, Will. I have 
conveyed all my goods into the Castle and handed them over 
to the Governor for the use of the garrison, merely hinting to 
him that if ever the King should have his own again I shall 
expect some little trifling reward, such as a knighthood or a 
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baronetcy. ’Tis no slight present I have made them, Mistress 
Dale, I assure you.” 

“T am sure you will have been kind to them, Ben,” answered 
my mother. 

“Yea, indeed I have,” said Ben. “Twenty-four sacks of 
best flour, and sixteen York hams, all my stock of foreign 
spices and such-like things, with fruits and preserves, and all 
that had been left to me by those Roundhead rogues, who, to 
tell truth, did pillage me very unmercifully, and made matters 
worse by exhorting me to repentance. Well, I suppose I shall 
have my share of what I have carried in to the garrison. But 
there will be many mouths to fill, and ’tis said the Roundheads 
will starve us out in the end. I like not that word starvation. 
But what can a mando? I have already had one cannon-shot 
through my roof and there will be more to follow it presently. 
And thou seest, Will, from what I can make out, a man is not 
so liable to accidents within the Castle—there are so many 
nooks and corners where one can get out of the way of a bullet.” 

“Oh, fie, Master Ben!” said Rose. “You are surely not 
afraid of a bullet or two?” 

“T am not afraid of ten thousand bullets,” answered Ben, 
“if only they do not come near me. Why any man should 
want to stand in the way of a bullet I cannot think. Nay, I 
am hoping to come off with a whole skin, and shall be wise and 
prudent. But now, Will, are you going to join the garrison?” 

“Tf I do, Ben, I am afraid I shall be constantly in the way 
of bullets.” 

“Oh,” said he, “ you were always ready for fighting. However, 
if you get shot, I will nurse you.” 

It was in this way that both Ben and myself joined the 
garrison at the beginning of the second siege, which began, as 
near as I can reckon it, about the 2Ist of March in that year. 
On that day a body of the Parliamentary forces took possession 
of the upper part of the town and engaged some of our troops 
in battle, whereby we lost one or two killed, while others were 
taken prisoners. For awhile, however, the lower town was in 
our hands, and from it we drew further supplies of wood and 
provisions, thus strengthening ourselves more securely against 
the siege. It soon became evident to us that the Parlia- 
mentarians intended to force us to surrender by means of 
a blockade rather than by an assault. They commenced 
a regular series of entrenchments and outworks, and finally 
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surrounded us with a complete circle of forts, guards, and 
trenches, from which their operations were zealously conducted. 
We did not suffer them to pursue the making of these works 
in peace, but continually hampered them with a heavy fire from 
our towers and battlements, so that there was hardly a day 
passed in which they did not suffer loss of their men. 

Now if I were to tell you all that happened during the time 
that I was in the Castle as one of its defenders, I should have 
to occupy your time somewhat more fully than you would 
expect, for there were fresh adventures every day, and from 
one reason or another I was always mixed up with them. Ben 
and I had joined the division of volunteers serving under 
Sir John Ramsden, and here we found some very good 
company, Mr. Shillito, the Mayor of Pontefract, being of us, 
together with Alderman Lunn and Wilkinson and other 
gentlenten of the town, who had banded themselves together 
to defend the King’s cause. None of us I think were disposed 
to allow the enemy to blockade us in peace, and we were always 
ready to sally forth and attack them in their trenches and 
works. Even Ben Tuckett, growing braver every day, did 
pluck up such spirit that he was never behindhand, and fought 
with as much bravery as the rest of us. 

As for the sallies that we made from the Castle during the 
next few weeks they were legion in number, and in every one of 
them the enemy came off second best, invariably losing a 
goodly number of their men. On the 4th of April we went 
out, ninety strong, and charged against Alderman Rusby’s house 
and killed an officer and three men, after which we set the 
house and barns on fire. The next day a great party of us, 
horse and foot, went out under Captains Warkington, Beale, and 
Smith and had a brush with the enemy, during which we took 
two loads of fresh meat that were being taken into the town 
and conveyed them safely into the Castle. On Easter Sunday 
a still greater body of us went out of the Swillington Tower 
and sallied up Northgate to attack the works situated there, 
while another party, equally large in numbers, went out from 
the lower gate and attacked the enemy’s trenches on the south 
side of the town by the Halfpenny House. In these encounters 
the Parliamentarians suffered considerably, for though we only 
lost two men ourselves, we killed one hundred and thirty of our 
enemies and took one man prisoner, together with a quantity of 


muskets and swords. 
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So the struggle went on, never a day passing that did not 
see some fresh development of hostilities. The Parliamentarians 
worked steadily at their trenches and forts and kept up a steady 
fire at us, and we on our part never ceased to harass and worry 
them by resolute sallies, in which we always came off with 
success. Indeed, upon some of these occasions we had a good 
deal to fight for, for our store of fresh meat was quickly 
exhausted, and if it had not been for our occasional seizure of 
cattle we should have had to go without any. Now and then, 
however, we caught sight of small herds being driven into the 
town, and on these occasions a body of us would sally forth and 
fight for them, and we generally did so well that we brought 
the cattle safe into our courtyard and thus staved off starvation 
for a few days longer. 

At these times nobody fought more keenly or fiercely than 
Ben Tuckett, whom necessity had succeeded in making a 
thorough man of war. He would rush upon the enemy with 
the most terrible cries and shouts, brandishing his sword so 
vigorously that the Roundheads often flew from him before he 
had well reached them. Then nobody would rejoice more than 
he did, and he would return to the Castle driving the captured 
cattle as if they were some great prize, as indeed they were, 
fresh meat being oft-times rare with us. 

“You see, Will,” said he one day, as we stood watching the 
enemy from the Barbican, “I cannot abide to see cattle going 
as it were by our very door when we have such necd of it inside, 
and I feel that I must strike a blow for the possession of it or 
dic. ’Tis such a terrible feeling, that hungering for a slice of 
good beef or mutton, and thou knowest there have been one or 
two days when we could not get even a thin shaving of either 
ox or sheep.” 

“There will be a good many days, Ben, in the time that is 
coming, when I dare say we shall be glad. enough of a crust of 
dry bread.” 

“Alas!” said he. “’Tis sad to think of. However, what 
must be, must be. But when I think of thy mother’s larder, 
Will, and what I have often seen it contain, alack, I am like to 
weep. Dost thou remember, for instance, the meat pasties that 
Lucy makes? I would give the King’s crown for one of those 
meat pasties at this moment.” 

I laughed to hear him talk in that fashion, but there was 
something in what he said, for provisions were not great and 
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they had to be given out very carefully or else they would not 
have lasted many days. For myself I cared little, for though I 
am a big man and have always been able to play a good part 
with knife and fork, I was never very nice about my food and 
could satisfy my hunger on dry bread, whereas poor Ben had 
been so petted and pampered by the women that he had gotten 
a craving for all sorts of delicacies and was for ever sighing after 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. 

During April and May the siege went on as it had begun, 
the Parliamentarians surrounding us with a complete ring of 
trenches and forts, while we never ceased to harass them by our 
fire and by resolute sallies. They were constantly receiving 
reinforcements from various parts of the country. On the 18th 
of April six hundred ‘Scotch arrived under the command of 
Colonel Montgomery, and received a warm reception from us, 
for we fired our cannon into their midst and killed several of 
their officers and men. On the 26th of the same month a 
hundred and fifty men came over the high ground beyond 
Ferrybridge to join the Roundheads, and about a fortnight 
afterwards they were further strengthened by a troop of horse, 
which came from Doncaster and joined the main guard at the 
New Hall. Reinforcements indeed were constantly arriving, so 
that the number of our assailants became considerably increased 
and we were completely surrounded by them on all sides. 
Nevertheless our spirits never drooped, nor did we relax our 
efforts, and our hopes of ultimate victory were raised by the 
cood news which we occasionally received. On the 22nd of 
May the Governor reccived letters from the King and from Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, by which we learnt that an army was 
coming to our relicf, which news was heartily and gladly 
welcomed by us. Then we heard from the garrison besieged 
in Sandal Castle that it had secured a fresh supply of provisions 
and would be able to hold out yet awhile, and from Scarborough 
Castle came news of a great sally there made by the besieged, 
who had driven away the Parliamentarians with great slaughter 
and had spiked al! their cannon. This and other favourable 
news spurred us on to fresh endeavours and raised our hope 
that we should be able to hold the Castle of Pontefract until 
help arrived. It was indeed only a question of food and pro- 
visions with us, for the place was so strong, and so well fortified, 
that an army of twenty thousand men could not have dislodged 


us unless hunger had come to help them in their work. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

OF THE EVIL NEWS FROM DALE’S FIELD. 
Now at midnight on the 27th of May, while I was sleeping 
in my quarters, there came to me Ben Tuckett, who had been 
on guard at the Barbican, and woke me somewhat hurriedly, 
saying that I must rise at once and go with him. Whereupon 
I rose from my bed, which was none of the softest, and began 
to rub the sleep out of my eyes, wondering what had happened. 

“What is it, Ben?” said I, with a prodigious yawn between 
every word. “Hath the enemy departed, or are they going to 
assault us?” 

“’Tis better news than that,” he answered, “for there is. 
prospect, lad, of fresh meat for many a day to come.” 

“ Always thy stomach, Ben!” 

“And why not?” he asked. “But hasten, Will, for here is. 
Captain Wheatley, whom the Governor despatched to Sandal 
tother day, just returned with good news. He hath brought 
fifty horsemen with him, and they have driven a herd of cattle 
before them, and are now guarding them outside the town while 
he contrives some means whereby to bring them inside the 
Castle. So hasten, lad, and let us help, for the cattle number 
over a hundred, and will stand us in fresh meat this many 
a day.” 

This was indeed good news, and I lost no time in arming 
myself and hastening into the great courtyard, where Captain 
Wheatley and the Governor were making plans for bringing the 
cattle in. 

“How say you?” said the Governor, as I drew near to 
them, “the cattle number one hundred and thirty, and are in 
the Chequer Field. We must make a bold bid for their 
possession. Let us see now how we can manage this matter. 
Come, Will Dale, you are a farmer and should have some good 
counsel for us. What do you say?” 

Thus appealed to, I began to consider the matter, and 
having made myself familiar with it, 1 could do no better than 
suggest that Captain Wheatley should return to the cattle and 
drive them gently from the Chequer Field to the top of 
Baghill, and that meanwhile parties from the Castle should 
go out in various directions and prevent the enemy from 
interfering with our plans. This advice seemed good to the 
Governor, and Captain Wheatley presently went out of the 
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Castle again and rode away to rejoin his booty, while the rest 
of us made preparations for carrying our project to a happy 
end. We were at that time entirely bereft of fresh meat, and 
there was not a man amongst us that did not resolve to do all 
in his power to bring this valuable herd into the Castle. 

Everything being in readiness, Captain Flood went out with 
fifty musketeers, and advanced towards Baghill, having orders 
not to enter the enemy’s works, but to remain under the hill 
and direct a steady fire against the outposts. They were 
followed by Colonel Gilbreth and forty musketeers, who took 
their way to Primrose Close, under Baghill, where they dis- 
lodged the enemy from their trenches, and forced them to 
retreat. After them went Captain Smith, with thirty musketeers, 
who proceeded to Broad Lane End, and held the Roundheads 
in check at that point. A fourth party, under Captain Munroe, 
went dut through the east gate, and took up a position against 
the enemy’s works below the church, so that none of them 
might come from the forts at Monkhill or New Hall. 

When all this done and the enemy held in check all along 
the line, Captain Walker and a small body of men, amongst 
whom were Ben Tuckett and myself, went out through the 
closes beyond the church, and met the cattle, which were on 
the top of Baghill, guarded by Captain Wheatley and the fifty 
horsemen who had come with him from Sandal Castle. It was 
a dark night, and we could barely make out the presence of 
these unknown friends, but we had scarcely advanced close to 
them when I heard a voice which made the blood leap in my 
veins. 

“JT and my companion, Master Sergeant, are going forward 
with these beasts here, for we have letters for Colonel Lowther, 
and shall may be stay with him when they are delivered. So 
back to Sandal with you we shall not.” 

“Jack! Jack!” I cried, for I knew his voice without doubt, 
“T am here, Jack, and so is Ben. What brings you here, and 
where is Philip Lisle?” 

“Here, lad,” answered Philip, and in another instant Ben 
and I were shaking hands with both of them, right glad to 
meet them again, though we could not see their faces in the 


darkness. 

“We have ridden across country from Lancashire,” said 
Philip, “with letters for Colonel Lowther, and fell in with this 
party from Sandal yesterday evening. But we will tell you 
more, lads, when we have helped you in with these cattle.” 
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“Yea,” said Ben, “let us get the cattle in first of all. I am 
glad indeed to see you, gentlemen, or to know you are there, 
for I cannot see you at all, but the prospect of roast meat! 
Alas! what shall we do if these cattle escape us ?” 

But the cattle did not escape us, for we presently drove 
them down the hill towards the Castle gates, guiding them 
between the lines formed by our men, who were now keeping 
the enemy back by means of a smart fusilade. And though by 
over-hastiness we lost some thirty of them which broke through 
and fell into the hands of the Roundheads, we succeeded in 
driving about a hundred into the Castle, whereupon our drums 
beat a retreat, and our men came in without having suffered 
any loss. Then indced our spirits were raised to a high pitch, 
for we had now enough provision to last us a good while 
longer. Certain of our men, in order to testify to the general 
joy of the garrison, lighted bonfires on the towers, which made 
a brave show, while the gunners opened a brisk fire on the 
enemy, and kept it up for some considerable time. 

During the following day Ben and I had many things to 
talk over with Philip Lisle and Jack Drumbleforth, and spent as 
much time with them as we could spare from our duties. Both 
were much diverted at the thought of Ben turning soldier, and 
Jack rallied him no little on his martial air and gallant deeds. 

“Why,” said Ben, “indeed I see not why I should not be 
as great a warrior as any amongst you. ‘Tis said that hunger 
will make a man do aught, and if that be true, I have reason 








enough to commit heroic acts. Alas! do you know, Master 
Lisle, I have lost nigh upon a stone of my weight since I came 
into this Castle! Yea, and can take my belt up three holes, 
which shows that I am nought like so bulky as I was.” 

“That is all the better for thee,” said Jack. 

“TI am not so sure about it,” said Ben. “A fat man is 
always comfortable, save in summer, and then ’tis his own fault 
if he is not, for there is a cool corner in every ale-house, and a 
shady side in every street. Indeed, I cannot think of aught 
more delightful than being a well-fed, plump sort of man, with 
no care and a good appetite.” 

“Talking of appetites, Ben,” said I, “the butcher hath killed 
some of the oxen this morning, and I dare say you will get a 
ration of beef ere the day is out.” 

“ And well it will agree with me,” he answered. “ But now, 
lads, let me tell you something. Tis my birthday to-day, and 


I am minded to entertain ye all. What say you if we put our 
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rations together and have a decent roast? The butcher, I dare 
say, would cut it for us all in one piece. And hark ye, gentlemen, 
I have a small cask of Burgundy hidden away close by, so that 
you can wash your meat down with something better than small 





” 





ale. 

“ Agreed, Ben!” we all cried, and wished him long life and 
happiness, so that he went away mighty pleased, to make 
arrangements for his little feast and persuade the butcher to 
cut him a piece out of the sirloin. He was very busy all that 
day until supper-time, when he fetched us into a little apartment 
in the Pix Tower where he had set out the birthday feast for 
our entertainment. 

“*Tis not a very fine banquet, gentlemen,” said honest Ben, 
“for, as you see, there is naught but the beef and this loaf of 
wheaten bread and yonder bit of cheese, which came from my 
own shop when we fled to the Castle. However, here is the 
little cask of wine, which hath been hidden in a nice cool place, 
I assure you. So now, lads, sit down and fall to.” 

This we did with a right good will, for food was not over 
plentiful with us in the Castle at that time, and much eating of 
salt meats had whetted our appetites for something newly 
killed. As for Philip and Jack they had not experienced over 
good times during their recent adventures, and were hardly 
behind us in prowess with knife’ and fork. Wherefore in half 
an hour the table was cleared of food and we had naught to 
contemplate but the diligently scraped bone of the beef. 

“Ah!” said Ben, “ what a beautiful thing is a piece of fresh 
meat! And what a spirit it doth put into aman! I feel as if 
I could go forth and fight every Roundhead that ever was born, 
including Cromwell himself. However, 1 am not on duty 
to-night, and am well content to sit here, gentlemen, with my 
pipe of tobacco and my pot of wine—I could not lay hand on 
any glass, Master Lisle—and hearken to the lads outside firing 
at the crop-eared knaves that besiege us. But now, Master 
Lisle, what do you think of these matters? Which will prevail, 
Roundhead or Cavalier?” 

“Nay, Ben,” said Philip, “’tis more than I can say. The 
prospect is not over promising for us at present, I think, for 
the Parliamentarians are more resolved than ever. And yet I 
cannot think that this people of England will throw down the 
monarchy altogether. Thrown down for a season it may be— 
but if Charles the First is deposed, Charles the Second will 
reign in his stead.” 
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“Alas!” said Ben, “we are in a pretty coil. But come, 
lads, ’tis my birthday, so let us be merry. We shall have time 
enow for sorrow to-morrow. Jack, lad, give us a song. Such 
as you used to sing in the old days when neither Roundhead 
nor Cavalier vexed our souls.” 

“Yes, give us a song, Jack,” said I. “It seems an age since 
I heard your voice.” 

“T have but a poor voice,” said Jack, “for it hath had little 
practice of late and is grown rusty. However, you shall have 
a little song that I made one night recently as I sat by the 
camp-fire.” 

He filled his cup with wine from the cask, and having drank 
gave us the following verses: 


Pledge me, pledge me, Phyllis mine, 
In this cup of rosy wine! 

Drink to Life, to Love, to Laughter, 
Drink to everything that’s jolly, 
Hence with time and the hereafter, 
And with aught that’s melancholy. 
Let’s drive forth all care and sorrow 
To the never-born to-morrow. 


Kiss me, kiss me, Phyllis mine, 

While my eyes look into thine ! 

There I see two laughing fairies 

Full of love and mischief making, 
Whose emotion quickly varies, 

Now with roguish laughter shaking, 
Then with sudden seriousness 

Asking for a long caress. 

Pledge me, pledge me, Phyllis mine, 
While the liquor leaps divine ! 

Wreath the cups with showers of roses, 
White and red and pink and yellow, 
Weave them into fragrant posies 
Round about the wine so mellow, 

That with flowers and song we may 
Lie and laugh the whole spring day. 
Pledge me, pledge me, Phyllis mine, 
While the April skies are fine ! 
Spring’s the time for love and laughing, 
Tender glance and shy caresses, 
Wherefore let’s the bow! be quaffing 
While the sun through these bright tresses 
Shoots his amorous beams and tries 
To catch the gold that in them lies. 


We had barely ceased applauding Jack’s song, when a knock 
came at our door and a voice inquired if Master Dale stayed 
within. 
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“’Tis Belwether’s voice,” said Ben. “He has returned from 
Newark. Come in, Master Belwether, and drink my health. 
We are having a party in honour of my birthday. Nay, man, 
be not bashful. Sit thee down and drink off thy pot.” 

“Your good health, Master Tuckett,” said Belwether. “Nay, 
gentlemen, I had no idea of what you were at, but, as you 
know, the Governor sent me to Newark t’other day, and I am 
just come in again, and did wish for Master Dale there so that 
I could give him a letter that his mother entrusted to my care 
as I passed Dale’s Field an hour ago.” 

“Are they all well there?” I asked, as he gave me the 
letter. “Indeed I am beholden to you for this service. We 
had had no news of them for a fortnight, had we, Ben?” 

“Open thy letter and read,” said Ben. “Master Belwether, 
another pot of wine for thy good news. Now, Will, read it 
aloud.” 

But I had gone to the light and was reading the letter before 
he spoke, and all of a sudden I let the sheet fall from my hand 
and fell back against the wall overwhelmed by the evil tidings 
I saw there. 

“Bad news!” cried Jack, and seized me, while Ben picked 
up the letter and the other two came to my side. 

“Let me be, Jack—see, I am all right again. Read, read, 
Ben, ’tis bad news indeed.” 

It was but a short letter from my mother, telling me that all 
was well with them, but that three days earlier two messengers 
had arrived at Dale’s Field, bringing note from Philip Lisle to 
Rose, saying that he lay wounded to death in Leicestershire 
and begging her to go to him at once. Whereupon, under the 
escort of the two messengers, she had set out in obedience to 
her father’s dying wish. That was all. 

We looked into each other's faces as Ben finished, and each 
saw dismay and fear on the other’s countenance. “ Villany, 
villany,” muttered Jack. “The father is here, alive and well. 
Who hath done it?” 

So we stood for a moment until Philip Lisle seized my arm 
and dragged me from the room. “We must follow!” said he. 
“Would God we had known of this three days ago.” And 
so presently we were on our horses and stealing through the 
enemies’ lines, and once clear of them we headed for Dale’s 
Field as fast as our steeds could carry us. 


























Reviews. 


I.—THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE.! 


CERTAINLY, if book-reading people are sensible, Archbishop 
Ullathorne’s Autobiography will be the Catholic book of the season. 
The Archbishop was a great prelate and a great man, and when 
he spoke with friends, his conversation was most racy and in- 
teresting. In his Autobiography he has put his recollections on 
paper, precisely as he used to speak. He has taken all who 
choose into his confidence. Those who knew him and valued 
his acquaintance have the opportunity here of learning much 
more about him than they can ever have known before; and 
those to whom hitherto he has been little more than the owner 
of a familiar name, are admitted into an intimacy with one 
whom they will speedily recognize as well worth knowing. The 
main thing to be derived from the book is the knowledge of the 
man himself, which an autobiography can hardly fail to give, 
with more or less of unconsciousness on the writer’s part ; but 
when a very marked and influential character is made known 
by the medium of a narrative of events, the importance and 
interest of which is of an unusually high order, the attractiveness 
of such a book is more than doubled. 

There hardly ever was a Bishop to whom it came more 
natural to magnify his office than to Dr. Ullathorne. Well, 
St. Paul did so before him. Thus we understand such a 
sentence as the following: “I can never forget the light and 
sense that streamed upon my mind when, after the consecration 
was completed, the mitre was placed by the three Bishops on 
my head, or the resolutions I then formed, never to rest until 
the Hierarchy of Ordinary Bishops was obtained.” (p. 239.) But, 
indeed, there is something more than a consciousness of official 
greatness in Dr. Ullathorne, so that it is impossible to suppress 
a smile at some of the self-told anecdotes. Here is an instance: 

1 The Autobiography of Archbishop Ullathorne, with Selections from his Letters. 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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“On ascending the pulpit on Sunday evening, I said to the 
congregation : ‘ You, my brethren, who are of opinion that your 
Bishop should instruct you according to his own judgment, and 
not according to the judgment of other persons, please to hold 
up your hands.’ A thousand hands were lifted up, and I heard 
of no more objections.” (p. 229.) The form in which the Bishop’s 
appeal to the congregation of St. Chad's used to be told was 
this: “I am informed, my brethren, that some of you think that 
your Bishop is too long in his addresses to you. Such of you 
as are of this opinion, please to hold up your hands.” No hand 
being held up, the Bishop exclaimed: “I thought so.” The 
version of the tale given by himself must of course be accepted 
as genuine, if indeed both tales be not true, which is by no 
means impossible. But in all the consciousness of his ability 
and confidence in his power there is nothing really inconsistent 
with the virtue of humility, on which his lordship published a 
treatise, for his personal piety was unquestionable, and referring 
all things to God as the source of every good gift, there is 
nothing incompatible with true humility in a vivid conscious- 
ness of the truth, whether it be favourable or unfavourable. 

It is indeed pleasant to read the passages recorded here that 
show the virtue of humility in the heart of the writer. At his 
first Communion, when he was nearly eighteen, he wrote to his 
parents in these terms: “I humbly and sincerely, and from my 
heart, ask your pardon for all the uneasiness, troubles, and 
disquietudes which I have caused you, which I hope you will 
grant through the love you bear our Blessed Lord and through 
the goodness of your own hearts. I must also ask pardon of 
my brothers for all the scandal which I have given them, when 
I ought to have set them a good example.” (p. 35.) 

So, again, nothing can be more satisfactory than the follow- 
ing passage from a letter, in the dating of which, 1884, there 
must surely be a misprint: “ Downside was never in better 
order. I attend choir, meditate, and think over all that has 
passed since I left this peaceful and happy abode, and would 
be glad to remain here always. Everything tells me how much 
I have lost, gaining in nothing but this poor world’s wisdom and 
conceit, since I left the cloister some fourteen years ago.” (p.234.) 
It is true that both these passages are taken from letters quoted 
in the footnotes, and not from the Autobiography, but the same 
hand wrote them, and expressions of humility are rather to be 
expected in private than in public writings. 
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The whole book is full of interest. The opening chapters are 
worthy of Defoe, and it is amusing to learn that Rodinson Crusoe 
“did much to give him a taste for the sea.” The narrative of the 
future Bishop’s early life is told with delightful simplicity. The 
adventures of “the boy Bill (myself to wit)” are interesting 
enough to read, but they were a fierce ordeal to pass through. 
About four years he spent at sea as cabin-boy or in the fore- 
castle of trading brigs, and the experience was hard indeed for 
a kindly nurtured boy, with a clever head on his shoulders and 
a passion for reading. “ At Tarragona the men bought buckets 
full of the cheap black Catalonian wine, and, sitting round the 
bucket, bailed out the wine and drank it from the cans in which 
they cooked their tea. At one of these carouses, from which I 
always withdrew in disgust, they called on me, lying in my 
hammock, to have some, but getting nothing but silence in 
reply, they poured a can of it over me. It was simply fun.” 

“Lumpy as I then was, and was called, I got drowsy in the 
night watches, and acquired the habit of walking the deck fast 
asleep. This was a serious habit, especially when having the 
look-out for ships approaching, and it was necessary to cure me 
of it. I walked the gangway steadily with folded arms, and 
turned withcut touching any fixtures as when awake; but if 
any one stood in my way there was a collision. Sometimes 
a noose was put to catch my leg, and down I came on my nose. 
Tar was put in my mouth, and the burning substance so roused 
me that I seized a capstan-bar to knock the offender down. 
Finally, they pitched whole buckets of water on me from the 
rigging, and shouted, ‘A man overboard, and this kept me 
wakeful for some time to come.” (p. 17.) 

“ Off the Isle of Bornholm the wind increased to still greater 
vehemence, and a storm of sleet drove keenly in our faces. I 
and another lad were ordered aloft to furl the main-topgallant, 
prior to reefing the topsail. But when we got cn the yard, the 
folds of the sail were so full of sleet, it so cut our faces, blinding 
our eyes, our hands were so benumbed, whilst one of my shoes 
blew off, that we could do nothing except hold on. It wasa 
critical moment, for we were on a lee shore without refuge. 
The curses sent up from the deck did not stimulate us, so a 
man of light weight was sent up, and as we got down and 
jumped on deck, crack came a rope’s end across our backs.” (p.22. 

There was an occasion when Bishop Ullathorne is said to 
have replied to one of his religious brethren, who had said that 
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he had been taught by the same Novice Master as his lordship : 
“Novice Master! I learned obedience before the mast.” So he did 
no doubt, and he learned self-reliance too. One day when his 
ship was running down the Thames with wind and tide, he had 
to get on board from a boat that hung by its painter. “I seized 
the chain plates and the boat went from under me. I could 
not swing myself up, and was too proud to call out ; but a voice 
from another ship cried out: ‘Captain Wrougham, that boy 
will be drowned there, under the main chains.’ This brought a 
pair of hands down on my collar, and a fair share of abuse on 
my person.” (p. 27.) 

With the writer’s life in Australia before us, and again as 
missionary and then Bishop in England, we cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting one more passage, showing what the 
early life had been in which his character was formed. His 
“begqutiful brig” had become a collier. Under a coarse, rough 
Newcastle skipper he made a couple of voyages. “What I 
vividly remember is that when in harbour two of us boys had 
to land this captain (no better than a common sailor) each 
evening, that he might have his carouse with other coal skippers 
of the same class, whilst we poor boys had to guard the boat 
no trifling thing on the Thames where the wherry-men, jealous 
of ships’ boats, would not Ict us lie near the stairs, but compelled 
us to keep afloat in the tide, or to fasten on some moored lighter 
for hours. At last the skipper appeared with his fellow-skippers. 
Our boat had to carry them all to the smart ship, where they 
came for another glass; and then we had to row the visitors, 
half drunk, to their own ships, getting nothing but abuse from 
them, and get back to bed between twelve and one in the 





morning.” (p. 26.) 

We have preferred for our extracts these passages from the 
first part of this most delightful volume, for to us they are 
perfectly new and show how the character of Dr. Ullathorne was 
formed. If called upon to select from the rest of the volume 
its most instructive part, we should be inclined to draw atten- 
tion to the account given of the mission of Coventry, when 
Dr. Ullathorne had charge of it. He made about a hundred 
converts a year while there, but it must be remembered that he 
had the inestimable advantage of the assistance of that admir- 
able and saintly woman, Mother Margaret Hallahan. The 
account of the manner in which converts were attracted and 


instructed is very useful and deserving of all attention. 
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The narrative of Dr. Ullathorne’s life in Australia is very 
full and his success was wonderful. The great colony owes him 
a debt that it can only pay by a grateful memory of his labours. 
As the Autobiography ends with the restoration of the English 
Hierarchy in 1850, we have but little of the writer’s life as a 
Bishop. But though much of the Australian experiences of its 
first Vicar-General has been told before, and though the book 
ends abruptly, it is altogether one of the fullest, if not the 
fullest, contribution that yet has been made towards the history 
of the resurrection of the Catholic Church in England and one 
of her greatest colonies. It is a very precious thing to have 
events of such consequence told by one who has himself played 
in them a part of such importance, and we heartily recommend 
the perusal of this invaluable book to all who care to know how 
vast changes in our condition have come about, and who desire 
to learn what manner of men they were to whom we are so 
largely indebted. 


2.—DOGMATIC THEOLOGY.! 

We are saying the very least that justice requires, in stating 
that the perusal of this volume has been for us a most interest- 
ing and agreeable task. There is perhaps not one of the 
difficulties here discussed with regard to whose solution we 
are altogether at one with the learned doctor; there are some 
(for example, those concerning the relation of spirits to place, 
and their capacity of sensible suffering) to which we should be 
inclined to give a widely different answer; but all without 
exception are treated so clearly and suggestively as fully to 
repay the time and trouble spent in their examination. 
Obviously the book is not one of general interest. None 
but theologians, and not all theologians, would be able or 
willing to go into inquiries which are all more or less abstruse ; 
and which to the more short-sighted would appear trivial and 
unpractical in themselves. Yet, we think, even the discussion 
on the “location of spirits,” which is that most cpen to the 
charge of scholastic trifling, however unimportant in itself, is 
well worth a theologian’s attention for the sake of the principles 
which it involves—principles which are at the bottom of many 


1 Questiones Selecte ex Theologia Dogmatica. Auctore Dre. Francisco Schmid, 
S.J., Professore in Seminario Brixinensi. Paderborne, 1891. 
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mysteries of faith (such as the Eucharistic Presence), but which 
are here capable of a separate and more abstract treatment. 

It is much to be desired that specialists in theology should 
follow the example of Dr.Schmid and others, and confine their 
publications to such guestiones selecte as they have made a 
particular study of, and with regard to which they have either 
something new to say, or else some new way of saying what 
has been already said by others. By this method the labour 
spent on issuing a new cursus completus either of all theology, 
or of some extensive subdivision, would be concentrated on 
particular difficulties; and so we might hope for more light, and 
less weary repetition of the same theses, the same objections, 
the same solutions. 

In the first question the author discusses the various mean- 
ings which may be, and have been attached to the common 
theological distinction between the fotentza Det absoluta and 
the potentia Dei ordinata. c¢ insists more especially on the 
need of a careful application of the distinction to those things 
which are possible only in the sense that they involve no 
miracle in the physical order; and yet, if we consider the good 
and wise dispositions of Providence, are impossible, except on 
the supposition of some exigency which is not revealed to us. 
Thus, for example, that the Mother of God should have been 
a reprobate would have involvéd no physical miracle, but would 
have been none the less zzfosstb/e in a very true and natural 
sense. Not, indeed, that it would have implied any moral 
obliquity on God’s part (for what is thus impossible, is in 
every sense absolutely impossible, except in the absurd sense 
of the disciples of Baius, ze, on the supposition that God 
is not God, but an immoral Omnipotence); but the sanctity of 
Mary was so demanded by our notions of congruity and right 
order, that had she been other than she was, we should 
have regarded it as a mystery; that is, we should have had 
to suppose some hidden reason on God’s side by which His 
goodness and wisdom might be justified. This distinction he 
applies very happily in another question concerning the difference 
between the fallen state, and the hypothetical natural state of man. 
Here he opposes the position of those who would practically 
reduce the distinction to one of mere extrinsic denomination— 
saving always the stain of original sin ; who see no deterioration 
in fallen man beyond the privation of preternatural and super- 
natural endowments; who maintain that, in the merely natural 
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state men would have been much as they would be now, were 
we to deduct from history all the results of redemption ; that 
the spirits of darkness would have had as much sway in human 
affairs, or rather more, than they have at present. This he 
deems zmpossible in the sense already adverted to; except on 
the supposition of some known or unknown cause equivalent 
in its effect to original sin; but not in the sense that it would 
have involved any physical miracle ; still less any contradiction 
of the moral attributes of God; least of all, any contradiction 
in terms. Touching the state of unbaptized infants, he agrees 
with Bellarmine, that it is difficult to explain the utterances 
of Holy Scripture and the Fathers unless we suppose that they 
are consciously subjected to some degree, however slight, of 
positive suffering ; not, however, to the pain of sense. Nor is 
this suffering incompatible with a certain amount of natural 
happiness, provided we do not maintain that they enjoy that 
state of bliss which would have been man’s final reward in the 
merely natural order. 

Finally, he is not satisfied with the theory which allows that, 
in respect of his environments, fallen man is in a worse plight 
than he would have been in the natural state; but he goes 
further, and insists that there is also an intrinsic or direct 
deterioration, not of course affecting the specific nature, but 
as it were lowering the type within the limits of that species ; 
nor is this inferiority confined to the temper and perfection of 
the body, but is found principally in the spiritual faculties of the 
soul. Otherwise he finds it hard to understand how ignorance 
and immorality would not have flourished and abounded even 
in the merely natural state—a supposition which he thinks 
impossible, in the sense explained above. As regards the 
location and translocation of spirits, he holds that, each has 
a certain maximum sphere (/ocus adequatus) to which it can 
be simultaneously present, and within which it can at will 
occupy an indefinitely small space; that it can move from 
place to place by a distinct locomotive faculty ; not, however, 
instantaneously or without passing through the intervening 
space, save perhaps by a miracle. These conclusions again, 
he considers necessary in order to justify the language of 
Scripture. For the same reason he denies that the fire of Hell! 
can be intended chiefly, as some have thought, to be as it were 
a prison or a principle of detention and confinement for the 
devils, and the disembodied souls of the lost. He therefore 
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rejects all opinions which would explain the words of Scripture 
on this point othewise than in their prima facze sense ; and holds 
that the fire is in this case a true and direct cause of the pain 
of burning, such as we understand it. To justify this he has 
recourse to a third vital faculty in spirits, distinct from intellect 
and will, namely, an executive faculty, which is nearly identical 
with the locomotive faculty of animals. Hence, he infers that, as 
every faculty can be a source of some analogical pain or pleasure, 
answering to the disproportion or proportion of its object ; so 
when the object is beyond its strength, this executive faculty is 
capable of a weariness and pain, as distinct from mnd-pain or 
will-pain as these are from one another. This once allowed, 
he does not see why a faculty which is capable of suffering from 
the reaction of material forces opposed to its voluntary exertions, 
cannot also be subjected directly and against its will, to the 
influences and action of like agencies. As to the manner in 
which the fire produces this cffect he holds that its action is 
not merely oral or occasional, but-in a true sense physzcal, in 
so far as it is similar to that by which sense-objects produce 
subjective sensations which, proceeding vitally from the subject, 
are yet determined by, and proportioned to the physical stimulus 
received from the object. 

The learned author has also some new light to throw on the 
abstruse and metaphysical question of the hypostatic union. 
He states very clearly, but only to reject it, the position of 
Tiphanus, Franzelin, Kleutgen, and others, to the effect that, 
over and above the bare terms of the relation, the hypostatic 
union, regarded physically, demands no new distinct reality 
an verum natura. He maintains that, there cannot be here a 
new real relation without some real modification to found it on, 
whether positive or negative or both; and so he comes to a 
conclusion substantially the same as that of Suarez. 

In the last question he inquires how far, and in what sense the 
sufferings and death of our Blessed Lord were voluntary, and 
how far necessary. Abstracting from His office of Redeemer, 
we are told that His physical frailties and passibility were 
contrary to the exigencies of His incarnate nature. For 
although hypostatic union does not, by any physical necessity, 
involve the glorification of the body assumed, yet it creates 
such a moral exigency as to make the state of passibility in a 
true sense contra-natural,; just as the duly perfected human 
embryo postulates the creation and infusion of the soul, under 
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pain of a violation of the order of nature. Even as Redeemer, 
He might have been impassible, had God willed that our 
redemption should have been, as it were, purchased by merit 
without the exhibition of condign satisfaction. Moreover, he 
thinks it questionable whether humiliation (such as is involved 
in the assumption, by God, of even the most glorious created 
nature) is not sufficient for satisfaction, quite apart from pain 
and suffering in the commoner sense of the terms. Still de 
potentia ordinata (in the sense so much insisted on in the first 
question) he considers it zmposstble that the human nature of 
the Redeemer should have been gifted with impassibility. Being 
graced, however, with the Beatific Vision continuously from the 
first moment of His conception, our Blessed Lord had another 
title to the perfections and endowments of a glorified body ; not 
merely by right of congruity, but by a far stricter and more 
physical exigency than that consequent on the hypostatic union ; 
so much so that, it was only by a perpetual miracle that this 
natural consequence was impeded. Given this miracle, then 
His Body retained all that passibility which belonged to it 
precisely as a human body; so that its sufferings and death 
were, in this sense, perfectly natural consequences flowing from 
natural causes. 

As to the part played by our Blessed Lord’s human will in 
this work of His humiliation, he holds that this passibility, as 
belonging to the constitution of His human nature, must be 
ascribed in the first instant of His conception to the Divine 
will exclusively; though subsequently we may regard it as 
accepted, and perhaps in some way sustained, by the human 
will. 

With this brief outline we must content ourselves for the 
present. Perhaps on some other occasion we may enter into 
a more detailed discussion of the subjects just dealt with. We 
have endeavoured to represent the views of the learned theo- 
logian as faithfully as possible, without interposing any comment 
of our own, favourable or otherwise. If in our desire to be 
brief, we have obscured or misrepresented his meaning in any 
way, we beg to apologize by anticipation. To those who would 
know how these views are proved and defended, we can only 
say: Tolle et lege. 
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3.—A TREATISE ON THE CATHOLIC CHURCH.! 


Father de Groot, a German Professor of the Order of 
St. Dominic, gives us a Summa Afpologetica on the Catholic 
Church, in which the principles of the greatest light of his Order 
are followed. The Preface does not tell us anything of the 
motives which led the author to write, but we imagine from 
the character of the book that it is the outcome of a course 
of professorial lectures, and at all events it is evidently intended, 
as it is adapted, to form a text-book for such lectures. The 
scholastic method is accordingly followed throughout. The 
treatment is sound, the style clear; and the arrangement of 
the type shows a due regard to the requirements of young 
students. A special feature too which characterizes the work 
is that it is drawn up on the lines of the Ten Loc’ Theologici 
of Melchior Canus: the object being “(1) to demonstrate the 
truth of the Catholic Church ; (2) to show whence theologians 
can obtain suitable arguments ; and (3) to determine what force 
and utility the respective Loc¢ have.” The book is advan- 
tageously Dominican also in this that it relies greatly on the 
text of St. Thomas, and quotes it wherever possible in proof of 
the propositions. Such a method is admirably calculated to 
make the student realize how marvellous is the Saint’s gift of 
exact perception and expression. 

While in cordial agreement with the author’s teaching in its 
general character, we find in it a few points in which we must 
dissent from his views, although at the same time fully acknow- 
ledging that he has good authority for them. We should take 
exception, in the first place, to the title—An Afologetic Treatise. 
The author, in justification of this adjective, distinguishes the 
sphere of Apologetics from that of Theology in this, that 
Theology has for its prznczpium, or means of proof, the light of 
Faith, whereas Apologetics has only the light of Reason. 
An Apologetical Treatise on the Church can indeed be thus 
constructed, but we would submit that it should confine itself 
to such proofs as the intrinsic characteristics of the Church’s 
system ; the stamp of divinity on its organization and message ; 
on its great missionary success, its marvellous sanctity, unity, 
and stability; and its confirmation through the testimony of 
miracles and prophecies. In these, certainly, the appeal is to 


1 Summa Abpologetica de Ecclesia, ad mentem S. Thome Aquinatis. Auctore 
Fr, J. V. de Groot, Ord. Pred. S, Theol. Lect. 2 Vols. Ratisbon: C, J. Manz. 
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reason, not faith. But the author, following the usual course, 
appeals mainly and primarily to the authority of our Lord’s 
teaching, made known to us by Scripture and Tradition. This 
is an appeal to Faith. That Scripture and Tradition are trust- 
worthy, and that our Lord, if He said and did what they relate 
of Him, was a Divine Person, is indeed established on grounds 
of reason. But this is only an introductory process to the 
author’s treatise on the Church, and one that he hardly touches. 
That our Lord, as God’s ambassador, and even as God’s Son, 
declared this and that about the Church is manifestly matter 
of revelation. 

We are sorry to find Father de Groot putting forward the 
view that Holy Scripture can have a multiple /¢eval sense. He 
does not make any advance on the stock argument that God, 
being omniscient, knows and therefore could intend any and 
every sense which the inspired words are capable of bearing. 
But the purpose of speech is to communicate information and 
guarantee it by the authority of the writer, not the reader. 
Now when the words of Scripture are ambiguous (the only case 
where this question can arise), no one could suppose that in all 
statements each possible meaning within the compass of this 
ambiguity is intended by God: for many such meanings are 
patently false. It can only mean that where any meaning is 
judged on other grounds to be true, it is to be taken as here 
asserted by God. Surely in that case we obtain, not from 
God, but from our own judgment the guarantee that the 
meaning is true. 

The author takes Cardinal Franzelin’s severer view as to the 
nature of the Tridentine definition concerning the authenticity 
of the Vulgate, the view that whenever in any genuine passage 
of the Vulgate a dogmatic statement is made, we must hold that 
the same dogmatic statement, though not necessarily expressed 
in the same way, was in the corresponding place of the 
autograph. Of the milder view advocated by Vercellone he 
takes no notice. Yet Vercellone’s view is at least sufficiently 
probable not to be passed over in silence. The text of the 
Decree of Trent and the testimonies usually cited from con- 
temporary writers, seem to require nothing further than sub- 
stantial conformity between original and version, together with 
the exclusion of all error as to faith and morals from the lesser 
variations which the vicissitudes of time may have introduced 
into the Vulgate text. 
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On the other hand, we are inclined to agree with the author 
that too much stress is laid by theologians since Franzelin on 
the distinction between the extension of inspiration to the 
ves et sententi@e and its further extension to the language in 
which these are embodied. It is difficult to understand how 
the ves et sententie can be inspired even down to the minutest 
statements without the language being inspired inclusively. In 
any case the distinction is by no means far-reaching enough to 
explain the admixture of the human with the divine element. 
If this admixture is to be adequately explained it must be by 
the distinction between Inspiration and Revelation, together 
with the principle that in inspiration God has adapted Himself 
to the character, style, mental horizon, &c., of the human 
instrument. 


*4.—THE LIFE AND GLORIES OF ST. JOSEPH.! 


We have welcomed of late years English books not a few 
written by Catholic laymen, which have dealt with theological 
or quasi-theological subjects. Dr. Ward was perhaps their 
Coryphzus, while Lord Bute followed with his translation of 
the Breviary, Mr. David Lewis with his Zzfe of St. Teresa, and 
Mr. Orby Shipley with an industrious revival of ascetical 
treasures and a collection of the -hymnology of the Church, 
Among the most successful and indefatigable of these pro- 
moters of Catholic literature, is Mr. E. Healy Thompson, whose 
death we have lately had to regret, and whose Lives of 
St. Aloysius and St. Stanislaus are to be found in every 
Catholic library and have reached one edition after another. 
His last work, The Life and Glories of St. Joseph, has, we are 
glad to see, already reached a second edition. The first edition 
we reviewed in September, 1888, and we are glad of an 
opportunity of noticing the book once more, not only because 
of its intrinsic value, but because in the Preface to the Second 
Edition some exception has been taken to a remark made by 
our reviewer, in which he expressed some dissent from one of 
Mr. Thompson’s arguments for the assumption of St. Joseph 
into Heaven. We think it worth while to revert to. it, not 
because we wish to urge any further argument against 
Mr. Thompson’s position (for we are inclined to agree with 


1 The Life and Glories of St. Joseph. By Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. 
Second Edition. London: Burns and Oates, Limited, 1891. 
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him), but because the question raised is one of interest to 
Catholics, and deserves a little further investigation. 

It was this. Mr. Thompson, defending, and very properly, 
the assumption of St. Joseph into Heaven, brought as evidence 
in favour of it the fact that many bodies of the saints came out 
of their tombs at the time of our Lord’s Death or Resurrection. 
“It is the opinion of St. Thomas (says Mr. Thompson), and of 
well-nigh all the Doctors, that these saints were not subject to 
death any more, but after having for some time communicated 
on earth with the disciples of the Son of God, they, when the 
forty days were expired, followed Him in His Ascension, to 
render His entrance into Heaven still more brilliant and 
glorious.” (p. 413.) Our reviewer challenged the statement that 
St. Thomas advocates the opinion attributed to him, and objects 
that it would make not only St. Joseph, but a number of the 
Old Testament saints, anticipate our Lady’s Assumption.! 

As to the first point, the opinion of St.Thomas, Mr. Thompson 
in his Preface to his Second Edition tells us that “ St. Thomas is 
cited by a Lapide as advocating both sides of the question, and 
that he (Mr. Thompson) had the favourable opinion before him 
when he wrote, but is now unable to recover the passage.” (Pref. 
p. xiv.) We are glad to be able to do so for him, especially 
now that his pen is, alas, silent for ever. 

The two passages of St. Thomas alluded to by a Lapide 
occur, one in St. Matt. 27, 50, and the other in Pars 3a. q. 53. a. 3. 
ad 2dum. In the first of them he advocates the affirmative view 
respecting the reality and permanency of the resurrection of 
the saints spoken of. “Of these it can be said that they rose 
not to die again, since they rose in evidence of Christ’s Resur- 
rection, and it is certain that Christ rising from the dead dies 
no more. Besides, if they had risen to die again, this would 
not have been a benefit shown them, but rather an injury. 
Therefore they rose to enter with Christ into Heaven.” 

In the second he quotes St. Augustine as saying that they 
rose to die again (vesurrexerint tterum mortturz), and adds that 
though St. Jerome leaves the matter doubtful, the reasons given 
by St. Augustine seem much more convincing (sulto efficactor).* 

. THE MONTH, vol. Ixiv. p. 128. 

2 Some versions of St. Thomas (e.g., Edit. Nicolai) contain a paragraph to the 
effect that ‘‘some Doctors affirm that these saints now reign with Christ in Heaven, 
This,” he says, ‘‘we do not deny, since nothing is impossible with God, but for 


safety’s sake we ought rather to hold it as a pious opinion that we desire to be true, 
than inadvisedly to state definitely what we may be ignorant of without any danger,” 
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Which of these are we to accept as the permanent opinion 
of St.Thomas? If we are to judge from dates, the second was 
his more mature judgment, as the Pars 3a. of the Summa was 
written in 1272, about ten years after the Comm. in St. Matt. 
If, therefore, we are to decide by St. Thomas, we shall have to 
accept the opinion that, after appearing, these saints retired 
back to the tombs whence they had arisen. 

But we have other grounds for forming our opinion than 
‘these two somewhat inconsistent passages in the writings of 
St. Thomas. Suarez, with the authority of St. Thomas before 
him, discusses the matter per longum et latum, and decides in 
favour of the permanent character of the resurrection of these 
‘saints. “It seems,” he says, “more likely that some bodies 
were glorified before the general resurrection than that souls 
‘already in glory were united to bodies ill-suited to receive 
them.” This is certainly the opinion which has the largest 
-amount of authority on its side, and though we cannot attain 
‘to positive certainty, we think that Mr. Thompson’s argument 
holds good, and that we may at least say that if these bodies of 
the saints were assumed into Heaven at the time of our Lord’s 
Ascension, St. Joseph was very probably of their number. This 
previous glory in no way disparages the greater glory of the 
Holy Mother of God, any more than the fact of the reception 
of their souls to the Beatific Vision before she herself saw God 
iface to face disparages her far closer and more intimate union 
‘with the Divine Majesty. 

We need only add that an examination of the new edition 
ef Mr. Thompson’s book only confirms our former opinion of its 
solid value and theological accuracy. 


5.—THE WORK OF THE APOSTLES.” 


The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the Abbé Le Camus, 
was but the beginning of a larger work by the same learned 
author. He has now followed it up by the first volume of the 
succeeding part. This volume has actually four titles. The 
first or most general title, including the whole work as planned 
but not yet accomplished by the author, is Origines du Christi- 


1 De Myst. Vite Christi, disp. 46. art. 3. (Edit. Vivés, vol. xix. pp. 800, seq.) 
2 L’Guvre des Apitres. Par M. l’Abbé E. Le Camus, Vicaire Général Hono- 
raire de Chambéry. Paris: Letouzey et Ané. 
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anisme. The second, or first sub-title, is Z’G@uvre des Apétres. 
The third is Fondation de l’Eglise Chrétienne. And the fourth, 
which indicates the matter of the present volume, is Période de 
L’Affranchissement. In this instalment we are given as much of 
the early history of our religion as is contained in the first 
twelve chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. To the eluci- 
dation of the various difficultiés that occur in St. Luke’s 
compendious narrative, to the connecting of the facts with 
one another, to the reconciling of certain passages which the 
prejudice or bad faith of some modern cavillers has endeavoured 
to exhibit as contradictory, the author has brought to bear all 
the clear-sightedness and extensive learning for which he is so 
well known. He promises three parts in this division of his 
great work. The first, which is now before us, describes the 
gradual emancipation (affranchissement) of Christianity from 
the trammels of Judaism, up to the time when it gained for 
itself at Antioch a distinctive name, which marked it off both 
from Paganism on the one hand, and from Judaism on the other. 
He brings out, perhaps more clearly than any previous writer, 
the effective work of the Hellenistic converts, whose more 
liberal spirit principally contributed to the progress and accom- 
plishment of this emancipation. No little charm is added to his 
pages by the local descriptions, which his own travels in Bzdle 
Lands have enabled him to furnish. 

The other two parts of the Foundation of the Christian 
Church which are promised, are The Period of Conquest and 
The Period of Consolidation (affermissement). What more is 
to come we are not yet told, but evidently the plan as above 
given offers scope for many future volumes, which we sincerely 
trust the learned Abbé may have life and health to complete to 
their full number. 

We will speak of one or two points which struck us as put 
in a novel way by the author. He will not allow, for instance, 
that the “Beautiful” gate of the Temple could have been, as it 
has been (we believe) hitherto universally held to be, an interior 
gate leading from one court to another. Opinions have varied 
between the gate leading from the court of the Geatiles to that 
of Women, and the gate leading from the court of Women to 
the court of Israelites. The first of these was of Corinthian 
brass, very rich and costly ; the other was much loftier, covered 
with gold and silver plates, and adorned with brazen lilies in 
high relief. Either might well be called “Beautiful.” Our 
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author, however, thinks that beggars and cripples would not 
have been permitted to lie asking alms at any of the interior 
gates, and that it must have been one of the external gates that 
is here meant. He remarks also that the Greek word @paia, 
translated deautzful, may have a different meaning; it may mean 
the gate of hours or of seasons. He inclines to think that it 
was the external gate on the south side, opening into a large 
vestibule from which a tunnel leads directly to the steps up to 
the platform of the Temple. This vestibule would be a good 
sheltered place for the mendicant to be laid. The name @paia 
might have been given it in ordinary parlance, perhaps from a 
vertical sun-dial (cadran solaire), which would find a natural 
place over a gateway to the south. 

Another most interesting point is connected with St. Peter’s 
presence at Rome. The author holds that St. Peter first went 
to Rome in A.D. 44, immediately after his release from prison by 
an angel, and there formed a congregation ; but that he did not 
stay there very long, for we find him at the Council of Jeru- 
salem in. A.D. 50. He holds further that he did not return there 
till A.D. 63, a couple of years or so before his martyrdom. The 
interval between his first visit and his martyrdom gave rise to 
the tradition that he had occupied the Roman See five-and- 
twenty years ; though this number was wrongly calculated, for 
the whole interval was but little-more than twenty years. In 
connection with this matter, 22, the ¢wo visits of St. Peter to 
Rome, he mentions in a note on p. 321 a startling opinion of 
the celebrated Roman archeologist de Rossi, that the two 
festivals of St. Peter’s Cathedra, January 18, and February 22, 
were originally both Roman festivals, the February festival 
referring to his first visit, and the one in January to his second 
visit; that zwo chairs of Peter were venerated at Rome, one 
ubi prius sedit, and the other at the Vatican; and that the one 
ubi prius sedit was later on mistakenly referred to Antioch. An 
opinion of de Rossi’s is sure to be well supported both by fact 
and argument, and for these the author refers us to the Bud/et. 
Archéolog. 1867, Mai et Juin. 

It will be seen from these few examples that there is no 
dearth of interesting matter in M. lAbbé Le Camus’ new 
volume. 
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6.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. THOMAS.? 


We are all aware how earnestly the present Pope, in his 
Encyclical ternt Patris, has exhorted Catholic philosophers 
to study profoundly the scholastic philosophy and to take as 
their primary teacher its most renowned exponent, St. Thomas 
of Aquin. The Holy Father has more than once explained 
that he has no intention of requiring Catholic thinkers to accept 
in every particular the teaching he recommends. His injunction 
is to study, to study with thoroughness. He feels that if only 
he can obtain this much the rest will follow of itself. Some 
points, mainly in Physics, may clearly have to be abandoned, 
which in old times were thought certain. But the scholastic 
system taken as a whole will, if candidly and solidly examined, 
commend itself to the reason, and the building thus far raised 
will be carried on towards completion with the aid of such 
further knowledge, experimental or otherwise, as the industry 
and opportunities of later times have attained to. This desire 
of the Holy Father has met its due response in Catholic philo- 
sophical schools, and it has caused many educated Catholics to 
wish to know something of the philosophy so highly recom- 
mended to them. 

For the latter class the little volume we are noticing will be 
found useful. It is a résumé, as it calls itself, of the Study of 
St. Thomas in Dr. Stoeckl’s Hzstory of Philosophy, and being 
faithfully done, has the authority of that well-known German 
writer. It is also very clearly written, and will be found com- 
paratively easy to understand, although of course the subject- 
matter has its insuperable difficulties to those who have not 
been thoroughly initiated into scholastic modes of thought. 
The divisions adopted are not those of either of St. Thomas’s 
two great works, but are according to a system which will be 
more convenient to the class of reader contemplated. We find 
therefore expounded first the Fundamental Principles of the 
system, then the Metaphysical Principles, the term “meta- 
physical” being used in the ancient Aristotelian, rather than in 
the modern, sense. To these succeed chapters on the theory of 
Knowledge, on God and Creation, on Angels, Man, Ethics, 
Redemption, and Natural Law. 


1 Doctrine Philosophique de S. Thomas d’Aquin. Resumée d’aprés le D, Stoeckl. 
Par M. Abbé Crolet. Paris: Roger et Chernoviz, 1890. 
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To the body of the work, in which the doctrine of St. Thomas 
is expounded just as it stands, without much attempt to criticize 
it, an Appendix is added, which is a translation from another 
German Catholic philosopher, Dr. Schneid. In this the question 
discussed is the desirability of such a return to the philosophy 
of St. Thomas as the Pope recommends. Here the reader will 
find a very good appreciation of the utility to be derived from 
the study of St. Thomas, the advantage of his philosophy being 
contrasted with the gross and hopeless confusions of the philo- 
sophy which, though so utterly at strife with itself, advances a 
boastful claim to our allegiance. 


7.—CATHOLICS UNDER ELIZABETH.! 


The First Series of the Zroudbles of our Catholic Forefathers 
has been long out of print, and this has naturally deterred 
readers from purchasing the Second and Third Series. As, 
however, the three volumes were entirely independent, Father 
Morris has reissued the Second and Third Series with separate 
titles, so that the purchaser of either will not acquire an 
imperfect work. We may take this opportunity of remarking 
on an inexact expression in the Preface of Mrs. Hope’s 
Franciscan Martyrs, which a critic of the new edition of that 
book has recently repeated. Mrs. Hope introduces her book by 
saying that, “The Records of the English Province and the 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers have done justice to the 
members of the Society.” This passage implies that these two 
books relate exclusively, or almost exclusively, to the members 
of the Society of Jesus. With regard to Brother Foley’s Records 
this is perfectly correct, but it is a very incorrect description of 
Father Morris’s Troubles. One of the two volumes now reissued 
contains the Life of Father William Weston, S.J., a book, like 
the Life of Father John Gerard, of very general interest. With 
this exception, the three volumes of Zvoudbles do not relate 
particularly to the Society, though the authors of three or four 
papers are Jesuits. Thus the volume now republished under 
the title of Zhe Catholics of York, contains narratives of the 
persecutions in Yorkshire, written by Father Richard Holtby 


1 Two Missionaries under Elizabeth, a Confessor and an Apostate. 
The Catholics of York under Elizabeth. Edited by John Morris, S.J. London: 
Burns and Oates, 1891. 
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and Father James Pollard, both Jesuits, but neither narrative 
treats of the Society. It is a pity that this false impression 
should pass uncorrected, as many might be deterred from 
reading these histories of our English persecution by the 
consideration that no mention was made in them of the 
labours and sufferings of seculars, whereas in truth they may 
he said to be compiled mainly, if not quite entirely, to the glory 
of seculars, both priests and laymen. The two volumes before 
us are interesting specimens of the Elizabethan persecution, 
the one in the North, the other in the South of England. 


8.—THE MASORETIC TEXT OF ECCLESIASTES.! 


As we are told in the Preface, the present brief but exhaus- 
tive treatise is the author’s maiden essay in the critical 
examination of the inspired Text. His selection of Ecclesi- 
astes, or “the Preacher,” has been mainly determined by his 
desire to vindicate the present Hebrew (Masoretic) text from 
the strictures contained in certain recent publications by 
Professor Bickell. In order to account for the obscurity, the 
seeming inconsistency and incoherence of thought, which, as 
may be seen in the Mishna, to say nothing of the almost incre- 
dible divergence of views we meet with in more recent Biblical 
criticism, have proved a stumbling-block to early Jewish com- 
mentators, Herr Bickell has recourse to a hypothesis, which, 
omitting minute details, may be briefly stated as follows: “The 
MS. of Koheleth, now represented by the present Hebrew text, 
and by the Alexandrian, or LXX. version, though its contents 
witness to no common subtlety of thought and accuracy of 
expression, baffles every attempt to discover a connection 
between its several parts. Hence we are driven to the conclu- 
sion, that owing to some mishap, the original sequence has been 
thrown into disorder.” Hereupon our author observes that the 
successive rectifications of the text proposed by the Professor, 
clash with each other. He next inquires into the admissibility 
of this hypothesis from the dogmatic standpoint, a question 
which seems to have escaped Herr Bickell’s notice, as he merely 
mentions per transennam, that the Syriac and Latin versions 


1 Der Masorahtext des Koheleth kritisch untersucht von Sebastian Euringer, Priester 
der Didcese Augsburg. Leipzig, 1890. (Zhe Masoretic Text of Ecclesiastes critically 
investigated, By S. Euringer, Priest of the Diocese of Augsburg. Leipsic, 1890.) 
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show traces of a displacement of certain parts of Ecclesiasticus. 
Be this as it may, the two cases are in nowise analogous, for, as 
it has been well said by Kaulen, in his article on Ecclesiasticus,! 
“Such displacement matters little in a book like Ecclesias- 
ticus, which is a collection of wise maxims loosely, if at all 
connected, as it cannot affect their relation to the work of which 
they form part, or alter their import.” 

The hypothesis of Bickell is shown to be grounded on 
an anachronism. The displacement it postulates supposes that 
the original MS. of Koheleth was in modern book-form (codex, 
codicillus). Now, with an insignificant exception, all commen- 
tators are agreed that Ecclesiastes must have been extant 
B.C. 200, at the very latest, and it is generally admitted that 
the Alexandrian version of the proto-canonical books into 
Greek was completed B.c. 130. That at this latter date there 
existed a copy of Ecclesiastes in book-form will appear, to say 
the least, extremely improbable, if we bear in mind Schegg’s 
statements in his Archdologie, p. 348. The improvements in the 
preparation of parchment, which gradually led to the substi- 
tution of books for the ancient papyrus rolls, are dated by him 
between B.C. 170—158, the epoch of the formation of the great 
library at Pergamus, by Eumenes the Second. What gave 
occasion for them was the decree of Ptolemy Physcon, the self- 
styled Evergetes the Second, prohibiting the exportation of 
papyrus. With these dates before us, the most liberal allowance 
of time crowds into forty years the transcription of Koheleth in 
book-form, the displacement of the sheets with the corrections 
or interpolations necessitated by this mishap, and its translation 
into Greek at Alexandria. The world did not move quite so 
fast in those days, in Palestine especially. That in the Hebrew 
division of the Scriptures of the Old Testament Koheleth is one 
of the Chamésh Megilléth (five rolls, or volumes), needs not to be 
insisted upon, far more to the purpose is the rigid conservatism 
of the Jews, who continue to this day to use rolls instead of 
books, in the Synagogue services. The pericopes or sections 
of the Law and the Prophets appointed for Sabbaths and 
festivals are written on parchment rolls, not in the so-called 
Rabbinical script which serves them for correspondence and 
other ordinary purposes, but in the unpointed vowel-less 
“Assyrian” or square characters we meet with in Hebrew 
Bibles. In ancient paintings (we may instance the figure of 


1 Kirchen-Lexikon, iv. 101. 
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Isaias in the Catacombs), books are invariably represented in 
the roll-form. 

We now pass to the contents and plan of this treatise. 
The method followed herein has been suggested by a maxim 
formulated at the fifth International Congress of Orientalists 
(Berlin, 1881). “The series and consensus of the early versions 
stand to the critical investigation of the Masoretic text in the 
same relation as the ancient MSS. to classical literature.” 
Accordingly, without the slightest approach to a commentary, 
each difficult passage of the Masoretic text is accompanied by 
renderings taken from the ancient Greek, Syriac, and Coptic 
versions, from the commentary of St. Jerome, from his Bzblio- 
theca Divina, fairly represented by our present Vulgate text, 
from the Targumim, and the several Rabbinical writers who have 
quoted, or tried to explain Ecclesiastes during the first seven 
centuries of our era. Of these several translations he gives the 
preference to those of St. Jerome, as might be expected from an 
advocate of the Masorah text. In an Appendix to the work 
the Rabbinical references and comments within the limits 
assigned above, are set forth in chronological order. As a 
specimen of deep and thorough Biblical research it does honour 
to the German clergy. 


9.—BIOGRAPHIES BY MRS. HOPE. 


Mrs. Hope’s admirable volumes on subjects connected with 
Church History, four of which have lately been reprinted by 
Messrs. Burns and Oates, are far too widely known to need com- 
mendation here. There are few Catholics who have been so 
thoroughly successful as this gifted lady in popularizing religious 
biography. She was capable of the best original work, as her 
studies on the Conversion of the Teutonic Race abundantly attest, 
but she devoted a great portion of her energies and ability to 
presenting history in a form in which it would be attractive to 
the young and the comparatively uneducated. 

Of the four volumes before us, our favourite, though the 
youngest in point of time, is the work entitled, Franciscan 
Martyrs in England. It seems to us that in this instance 

1 Franciscan Martyrs in England. By Mrs. Hope. Second Edition. 

Life of St. Philip Neri. By Mrs. Hope. Fourth Edition, 

Early Martyrs. By Mrs. Hope. Sixth Edition. 


Life of St. Thomas Becket. Third Edition. Revised and corrected from the 
Author’s notes, with Memoir of the Author. London: Burns and Oates, 1891. 
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the subject was fresher, and there are here no traces of an 
attempt to write down to a lower intellectual level, of which 
we are more or less uneasily conscious in some of the others. 
The short Lzfe of St. Philip Neri, first undertaken at the 
instance of her confessor, the late Father Dalgairns, appeared 
as long ago as 1859. It is now in its fourth edition, and will 
always retain its value for those who on the one hand are 
deterred by the length of Capecelatro, and on the other dislike 
the formality of treatment conspicuous in the ordinary French 
and Italian Lives. 

Next in order come the Early Martyrs, which, published 
originally in two separate series, are here bound together in 
one volume. This has been the most frequently reprinted of 
any of Mrs. Hope’s works, and on this account we venture to 
protest against a statement still allowed to stand on page 144 
of the first series. Surely it is time we should cease to be told 
that St. Polycarp was martyred under Marcus Aurelius in 
A.D. 166. However pardonable this error of chronology may 
have been thirty and odd years ago when the book was first 
put together, it is inexcusable now to ignore one of the finest 
pieces of constructive historical criticism which our generation 
has witnessed. Moreover, the true date of St. Polycarp’s 
martyrdom simplifies many difficulties, and is the corner-stone 
of any accurate study of Christian history in the second century. 

We feel the less scruple in making this criticism because of 
a remark in the interesting memoir of the author prefixed to 
the remaining volume of this series. “Even in works intended 
for the young,” we are told, “such as the Zarly Martyrs, she 
would not allow a new edition to be published without making 
corrections wherever fresh discoveries had brought to light 
facts which suggested a modification of what she had written 
before.” The sketch of the writer’s life, from which this is 
taken, adds a new element to the interest which the biography 
of St. Thomas already possessed on its own account. It will 
be news to some of the readers of the Dudlin Review, that 
many of the historical articles which delighted them a few 
years back by their freshness and vigour, notably the reply to 
Froude’s attack on St. Thomas Becket, and the paper on 
Green’s Short History, were due to the pen of Mrs. Hope. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Messrs. Gill and Son have published a Popular History of 
Treland; consisting of over three hundred pages and containing 
nearly a dozen illustrations, for the marvellously small sum of 
sixpence. It is thoroughly Catholic in tone and thoroughly 
patriotic. It is of course only a summary, but it gives details 
where details are necessary, and inserts from time to time illus- 
trative quotations that help to impress themselves on the reader. 
For instance, the choice language of the Reformed Bishops 
respecting each other is most excellent proof of their spirit: the 
Protestant Bishop of Ossory calling the Archbishop of Dublin 
“an epicurious Archbishop, a blackish swine, and a dissembling 
proselyte.” The Hzstory ends with 1800, and so is happily 
removed from present politics. 

Father Moyes has written a concise, sensible, and well-timed 
little pamphlet on the Holy Coat of Treves* and that of 
Argenteuil, pointing out the Catholic doctrine respecting relics, 
and answering some of the objections that are brought against 
them by Protestants. Of course he does not give any details 
about the present condition of the relic or of the Exposition, 
as he wrote before the opening ceremony, but his pamphlet will 
be found very useful to those who suspect in Catholics a super- 
stitious reverence for doubtful relics. 

The Catholic Truth Society’s series of Penny Meditation 
Books has recently been supplemented by a collection of twenty- 
eight Meditations for Advent® This little booklet resembles 
in all respects those that have preceded it, and our readers who 
have availed themselves at other seasons of the suggestive and 


1 4 Popular History of Jreland. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son. 

2 The Holy Coat at Treves. By the Rev. Canon Moyes. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. 

3 Meditations for Advent. By Richard F, Clarke, S.J. London: Catholic 
Truth Society, 1891. 
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practical points which Father Clarke knows how to compress 
into so small a space, will best be able to appreciate the helpful- 
ness of his devout preparation for Christmas-tide. 

Simplicity in Prayer’ is a little book translated from the 
French. It commences with some general considerations on 
prayer, taken for the most part from standard authorities and 
the writings of the Saints, and then discusses in turn Medita- 
tion (or the Prayer of Discourse), Affective Prayer, and the 
Prayer of Silence. Then follow some considerations on Con- 
tinual and Practical Prayer, and it concludes with a sort of 
instruction in the form of a Catechism on the Method of Prayer. 
The teaching of this little book on the difficult subjects of which 
it treats seems to be derived from approved sources, and to be 
in accordance with the spirit of the Church. 

‘We are late, we regret to say, in noticing Our Lady’s Garden 
of Roses, translated from the German of Father Meschler, S.J., 
by Father John Levaux, a Belgian Jesuit, who possesses a very 
unusual command of idiomatic English. Fortunately the 
Rosary is not a devotion for one month only, but for the 
whole year, and we can confidently promise all whose beads 
are frequently in their hands, that this little volume now and 
always will richly repay the few pence required for its purchase. 
It contains a brief summary of all those historical facts which 
a lover of our Lady’s Rosary will like to know or to be 
reminded of, and it supplies abundant help to make the medi- 
tation of the mysteries an easy task for the dullest and most 
distracted. 

The valuable reprint of the 7heologia Moralts* of Father 
Elbel, O.S.F., has been brought out with praiseworthy regu- 
larity, and has now completed the second of its three volumes. 
The present instalment contains the seventh part according to 
the author’s division, and deals with the important treatise, De 
statibus particularibus. This is not a section in which recent 
decrees have’ been so very numerous, and the learned editor 
has not found it necessary to make many alterations in the 
author’s text. We may defer more copious comment until the 
completion of the whole work. 


1 Simplicity in Prayer. Translated from the French. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 

2 Our Lady's Garden of Roses. By Father F. M. Meschler, S.J. Translated by 
Father John Levaux, S.J. Mechlin: H. Dessain, 1891. 


3 Theologia Moralis per modum conferentiarum. A P. Benjamin Elbel, O.S.F. 
Ed. P. F. Bierbaum, O.S.F. Pars VII. Paderborn: Schroeder, 1891. 
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Another edition of Father Hausherr’s Compendium of Cere- 
monies! has just reached us. It is full of information most 
necessary to every priest, and will save him from a number of 
errors into which he ‘is sure to fall, unless his training in the 
matter of rites and ceremonies has been one of exceptional 
thoroughness. We understand that in some seminaries every 
priest is provided as a matter of course with this serviceable 
little book. We wish it were the case in all. 

A good illustration of the different conditions under which 
the work of the Catholic Church is carried on in the United 
States, comes before us in a publication entitled, Bzdecennial 
Souvenir of the Literary Soctety of St. Francis Xavier's Church? 
Where in England, we may ask ourselves, would it be possible 
to form a literary association out of the gentlemen of one 
congregation, mustering in twenty years a roll of some two 
hundred members? In America, however, there is a purpose 
of self-improvement, a business-like striving after “culture at 
any cost,” which seems to be planted deep down in the bosom 
of every young citizen and citizeness, and in virtue of which 
such institutions multiply and prosper exceedingly. The Asso- 
ciation attached to the great Jesuit Church of New York is now 
celebrating the twentieth year of its existence by publishing a 
selection of the verses, essays, &c., written at different times for 
its meetings. A very modest Preface asks indulgence for the 
shortcomings inevitable to such work, but the contents are good 
enough to require no apology. The volume is handsomely 
printed, and preceded by three excellent photographs of the 
Fathers who at different times have acted as directors or 
“moderators” to the Society. 

With the touching inscription, /z devout and loving memory 
of Mary Sibylla Holland? Father Morris prints his words of 
farewell to a lady who for many years was the ornament of 
Anglican society in Canterbury. It would be impossible to 
deal more delicately than Father Morris has done with a theme 


’ 


which the circumstances rendered exceptionally difficult. There 
is not a syllable that could wound the most sensitive of 
Mrs. Holland’s Anglican friends, and yet we feel in every 


1 Compendium Ceremoniarum Sacerdoti et Ministris Sacris observandarum in 
sacro ministerio, Editio 3a emendatior. Freiburg: Herder. 

* Bidecennial Souvenir of the Literary Society of St. Francis Xavier's Church. 
New York: Stephen Kearns, 1891. 

3 Jn devout and loving memory of Mary Sibylla Holland. Canterbury : Edward 
Crow, Mercery Lane. 
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word the singular pathos of that call to the Catholic faith 
in the very centre and stronghold of Protestant influences, and 
the heroism which resolved to brave all that the conversion 
of one in her position might entail, rather than be deaf to 
the voice of God. 

It is always a pleasant thing to find the parish priest of a 
country mission seeking relaxation from his labours in the 
company of the Muses. Father Horgan is not a Francis 
Mahony, but his Fazth of our Fathers’ shows us that he has 
a facility for writing verses which he does well to exercise in 
the service of the Church. In the first and most polished of 
the pieces in this little volume he has set himself, we fancy, 
a somewhat difficult task. Even Pope found it hard to treat 
theological subjects gracefully in rhyming heroics. Father 
Horgan to our mind is more successful in the lyric metres, 
unfortunately too few in the present volume. We may quote 
the opening lines of the piece entitled, “ Shirehampton :” 

I remember the old trysting-tree, 
It stood on the slope of a hill 
Overlooking the harbour and sea, 
And the town lying dreamy and still, 
And the masts of the ships through the trees, 
And the spires that rose higher again, 
And the pennants that dipped to the breeze, 
And the sails far away on the main. 

Another of Miss Dobrée’s simple stories? will be gladly 
welcomed by her juvenile readers. The scene is laid in the 
Channel Islands, where the family of an artist, under the 
management of an elder sister, lead a free and happy life. 
Their expeditions among the rocks and caves, and their boating 
excursions, are not without adventures of an exciting character, 
which vary the interest of every-day life. The moral lesson 
conveyed in these pages is that “beneath the surface” of 
irreproachable conduct and apparent virtue, subtle and un- 
perceived sins may lurk, that pervert the moral nature and mar 
the whole life. This is exemplified in the characters of two 
sisters which are admirably well drawn. One of them, careless 
and troublesome, is yet the soul of goodness and rectitude of 
purpose, whilst the other, who is regarded as a piece of per- 
fection by those around her, cherishes “beneath the surface” 


1 Faith of our Fathers, and other Verses. By the Rev. M. P. Horgan, Hainton, 
Lincolnshire. Louth: J. W. Goulding, 1891. 

2 Underneath the Surface. A Sark Story, By Louisa Emily Dobrée. London: 
The Religious Tract Society. 
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unchecked pride, which brings many other faults in its train. 
Miss Dobrée introduces a great deal of religion into this short 
story, but she words it so adroitly that no pious Protestant can 
take exception at it, or suspect, from the unfamiliar ring, that 
it is true metal. It is not common to find tales from a Catholic 
pen published by the Religious Tract Society. 

The Hampshire Record Society has published this fine 
book,! the cost of which, with the fewness of those whom such 
studies interest, would have rendered its publication impossible 
without the friendly help of a Society. For even a Society 
with a praiseworthy purpose like the Hampshire Record Society 
would be unable to forward historical studies by publishing such 
books if there were not painstaking antiquarians to write them. 
Mr. Baigent has acquired a high reputation as a most laborious 
antiquary, and every one who opens this book will be struck 
with the amount of labour that its compilation betrays. Those 
who turn over its pages and sce charters, wills, grants, writs, 
accounts, court-rolls, inquisitions, fines, leases, and documents 
of all sorts, deciphered for them, translated and carefully 
printed, will wonder at the industry with which the book 
has been put together. The truth is that antiquarianism brings 
its own reward. But if the records of a single manor furnish a 
large volume of five hundred pages, all fresh materials for the 
historian to peruse, we ask when the time will come that the 
modern student of history will be able to count himself 
equipped. 

A new edition of Dr. Schuster’s well-known ///ustrated Bible 
History? has recently been issued by Messrs. Herder. It is 
something of a drawback to have to use in our English schools 
a work printed in accordance with the American canons of 
spelling, but we must frankly confess that, regard being had 
both to its cheapness and its excellence, we have no work of 
home production which can successfully compete with it. This 
edition is said to be “carefully improved by several clergymen.” 
Perhaps in a few minor details they might have carried their 
improvements a step further. We fancy that children will not 
be greatly enlightened by the explanation: “ Pznnacle, a high 
spiring point; summit.” Also to say that Moe is pronounced 


1 The Crondal Records, Historical and Manorial. By Francis Joseph Baigent. 
London: Simpkin and Co. 

2 Wlustrated Bible History of the Old and New Testaments. By Dr. J. Schuster. 
New Edition. Freiburg, 1891. 
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Né-ah, is a little like saying that Regensburg is pronounced 
Ratisbon. However, the idea of such notes is beyond question 
a good one. 

While all Catholics are duly impressed with the importance 
of a little child’s first Communion, there is often too great a 
tendency to regard the first Confession as of no great conse- 
quence.! Its tender years and its ignorance of evil, are supposed 
to justify a very slight preparation for the reception of the 
sacrament, and sometimes no preparation at all. The results of 
this carelessness often make themselves felt all through life, and 
the opportunity of impressing on the mind the essential truths 
connected with the sacrament is lost for ever. Confessions are 
henceforward made in a slovenly and negligent way. Father 
Jaegers has therefore done a good service to all who have to 
prepare children for their first Confession by his book of instruc- 
tions 6n this subject; it is clear, simple, thorough, and is the 
result of a long practical experience. A priest of the diocese of 
Philadelphia has translated it into English, and has translated 
it so well that we should not have recognized it as a translation. 
We are sorry not to see on the title-page the name of an 
English bookseller from whom it can be obtained, but we hope 
that Mr. Herder will take some means to put it into circulation 
in England and Ireland. It ought to be in the hands of all 
teachers of children. 

A well-known Paris publisher sends us what is presumably 
a fresh reprint of Reuter’s Veo-Confessarius.2. There is no need 
to recommend here a work which for a century and a half has 
been a vade mecum with Catholic priests in all parts of the 
world. In point of size and shape this reprint has the advantage 
over Pustet’s edition, but it lacks the useful notes by Father 
Anderledy, which give additional value to its rival. 


1 Instructions for First Confession. From the German of Father Jaegers. 
B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. ; Freiburg, Baden, Germany. 

* Neo-Confessarius Practice Instructus. A R. P. Joanne Reuter, S.J. Editio 
nova emendatior. Parisiis: Lethielleux. 
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Il—MAGAZINES. 


The Katholik for October opens with some words about the 
Congress of Dantzic. For thirty-seven years the Catholics of 
Germany had held their annual meeting without visiting the 
eastern portion of the Empire. Last year, at Coblentz, it was 
agreed that the thirty-eighth Congress should be held in the 
more remote city of Dantzic. This involved some risk of 
disappointment, not only because Dantzic lies out of the beat 
of the summer traveller—attracted this year, too, in an opposite 
direction by the Exposition at Treves—but because only a 
third, and that mainly the poorest portion, of the population 
of Dantzic is Catholic. Some clashing also between German 
and Polish idiosyncracies was dreaded ; yet despite all this, the 
Congress proved a brilliant success. Catholics, and the leading 
men amongst them flocked thither from all parts of Germany ; 
and the loss of Windthorst, which the opponents of religion 
hoped would remove the key-stone from the arch, only proved 
that the bond uniting the children of the Church is a stronger 
and holier one than that of mere human influence. The review 
of the works of Thomassin is continued, likewise the history 
of the relics of St. Elizabeth, which dwells on the great love 
and veneration in which the Saint was held in Thuringia and 
throughout Hungary after her death, and the eager desire 
manifested by churches, convents, and persons of rank to obtain 
possession ofher relics. The aim of a short essay on a treatise 
written by a Carthusian of the fifteenth century, de recto 
studiorum fine et ordine, is to impress upon the reader that 
this old monk’s counsels might be followed with advantage 
by students in the present day. Father Bacumer resumes his 
interesting account of the additions to the Breviary, and the 
various alterations it underwent in the course of successive 
centuries. He now enters upon the period of the deplorable 
schism, and so-called Babylonish Captivity, during which the 
rites and ceremonies were subjected to considerable modification 
in the Papal Curia, while in France, Germany, and England 
the old Ordo was rigorously adhered to. 

Music may be called an integral part of Catholic liturgy, 
and it is like the rites and functions of Divine worship, a 
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matter of ecclesiastical discipline. The C7zzvzlta Cattolica (991) 
proposes to study in their chronological order the regulations, 
many of them entering into minute particulars, issued by 
authority respecting the performance of music and singing 
during the services of the Church. The object of these regu- 
lations is principally to guard against the introduction of 
profane melodies or anything disedifying to the faith, or which 
might interfere with the proper interpretation of the Canons 
and rubrics relating to the services of the Church. In con- 
nection with a recent review of the Lzturgza of Professor Pighi, 
the C7zv7/ta discusses the question whether the distinction drawn 
between rubrics that are obligatory and those that are optional, 
is a true one. Some allege that all rubrics are binding, and 
thus the distinction. between them is a dead letter. The Czvelta 
considers it to be still in force, and supports this opinion 
by quoting some eminent theologians. The purport of a brief 
article entitled “The Vatican in the Autumn of 1891” (992) is 
to show that despite the boasts of the Revolutionists, the 
“Prisoner of the Vatican” attracts ever-increasing numbers 
to pay him homage, and from what was supposed to be the 
grave of the Papacy, the light still shines which enlightens the 
whole of Christendom. The treatise explanatory of the Physics 
of St.Thomas is continued, and the reasons of objections to 
his system are carefully sifted. Some space is devoted to the 
discoveries made during the excavations carried on for some 
months at the expense of Prince Torlonia in the necropolis 
of Vulci, and described at length in a work published by the 
director of the excavations. This volume is of much interest 
and value for the archeologist, as it treats extensively of the 
specimens of ceramic art, and various ornaments and utensils 
found in the tombs. The writer of the Natural Science Notes 
strays for once into the realm of imagination. He speaks of 
the notion conceived by certain astronomers of the possibility 
of communication between the inhabitants of different orbs: 
the fancy of some zoologists that a language exists among 
brutes, and the idea—supported it seems by facts—that it is 
practicable to calculate the lucky numbers in a lottery. 











